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THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 



CHAPTER L 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

My dear old friend, you 're very wise. 
We always are with others' eyes, 
And see so clear (our neighbor's deck on), 
What reef the idiot's sure to wreck on. 

— Lowell. 

Sunday in a country town, thirty years or 
more ago, was a dispensation to be received by 
the young people of the parish with patience, 
since nothing could come of taking it in any 
other way. If anything could lighten its gloom, 
it was to look back on Saturday night's prac- 
tising in the choir, with the addition of a faint 
hope that, if mother and father could be avoided 
in the porch, there might be a stroll home with 
somebody when afternoon service should be over. 

As I look back to it, I do not know if that 
old Portsea church was in reality a very vener- 
able building. Perhaps it is that my own youth 
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6 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

seems so very far back in the dark ages, or that 
the grave, plain building, with no association 
except of prayer and preaching, — no modern 
vestry with parlor and kitchen where an earthly 
paradise of sociability reigns, — has a memory 
like the elders of one's childhood, whom we can 
never imagine as having had personal expe- 
rience of our unreasonable tears and follies. 
There it stood, solitary on its grassy slope, one 
straight and narrow path leading to the wide 
porch, which swallowed us up out of the pleas- 
ant sunshine. 

In summer weather the sound of the regu- 
lar splash and tinkle of the sea, as the tide ran 
up the beach and slid back again, was as sooth- 
ing as the many-headed sermon of the old cler- 
gyman, — so soothing that our only means of 
keeping awake lay in such forms of activity as 
the big square pew afforded. There was a rail- 
ing round the top of each pew, made, as I 
remember it, of round wooden knobs strung 
upon a rod. When the temptation to see how 
near our fingers could come to Deacon Allen's 
bald head, without actually touching it, as he sat 
in front of us, became more than we could bear, 
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SATURDAY EVENING. J 

I and my fellow-imps had recourse to counting 
these knobs. The possibility of our tumbling off 
the seat during these diversions must have effec- 
tually prevented the guardian of our pew from 
losing herself in the interest of the sermon, — 
always supposing that she found it as interest- 
ing as she would have had us believe. 

I am told that there is really no such instru- 
ment known in music as a bombadoon. I can 
only say that we, as children, must have had 
great power of language so to christen the 
combination of wood and cat-gut which led the 
village choir, for no other word could so well 
express the sounds which came from its depths. 
First, such a roar as might be given to hurry up 
the stragglers at the last day ; then a low growl, 
bearing the same relation to music that the last 
grate of the runners on bare ground does to the 
delicious sense of flying through the air the day 
after the first snow-storm. 

I said, " led the choir," you will observe, not 
"accompanied it;" for the village blacksmith, 
who was supposed to have control over this 
mighty instrument, marched boldly on, bow in 
hand, well in front of any tune which may have 
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8 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

been chosen, producing here a boom, there a 
growl, while singers, male and female, kept well 
in the rear, rather avoiding contact with such 
notes as the bombadoon might consent to give 
forth, but hitting in with a line at those inter- 
vals when it kept a sullen silence in spite of the 
beseeching fiddle-bow. 

But the church on a hot, sleepy Sunday, or a 
cold, shivery one, was a very different place 
from the dimly-lighted gallery where, on a choir- 
practising night, hymns were sometimes sung 
under circumstances which well might excuse 
an occasional false note. When, for instance, a 
jealous bass might lose his place in the compli- 
cations of a new tune, while wondering whether 
his too-fascinating soprano, whose voice and his 
ill-luck had sent to the other end of the seat, 
did not show signs of the sudden pressure of a 
tenor hand. 

Portsea was not without its excitements, — 
sewing-circles in the winter, clam-bakes on 
the beach in summer, and huskings in the 
autumn. These were each pleasant as their 
season came; but then they included young 
and old, — elderly eyes which caught sight of 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 9 

a surreptitious hand-squeeze as quickly as of 
a dropped stitch in somebody else's knitting, — 
so that the larkiest of the girls knew before- 
hand, that for the sake of future chances, it 
behooved her to be on her best behavior at 
these public gatherings. Saturday evening was 
especially the occasion of the young people, and 
seats in the choir always stood at a premium ; 
for, though there was a sprinkling of elders 
there, they were too much occupied with find- 
ing their own way through difficult passages to 
pay much heed to the whispers and signs which 
went on about them. No wonder, then, if the 
choir-practising was a thing to be planned for 
all the week, and that wonders of work were 
accomplished on Saturday ; younger brothers 
and sisters were often swept to bed with a 
tyrant hand almost before the sun went down, 
that their elder sister might be dressed and 
waiting at the gate. 

Of all the choir-singers none felt a more 
agitating uncertainty through the baking and 
scrubbing of Saturday than pretty Martha 
Symmes ; and yet she had no complications 
of careworn mother or herd of younger chil- 
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10 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

dren. With only her father and grandmother 
to keep house for, her life looked like a very 
easy one, — that is to say, to any one who did 
not know Grandma Parker, — and on this par- 
ticular Saturday life had gone very hard with 
Martha. Generally grandma bestowed a part 
of every day on a visit to her other granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gardner, who having received the 
diploma of marriage was supposed to know dust 
when she saw it, and to be capable of mixing a 
batch of bread without being told how inferior 
she was to all of her race who had gone before. 
And yet marriage was the one iniquity of which 
Martha was supposed to be most capable, with 
an ingenious mixing up of hints as to the im- 
probability of any one's wanting her, and the 
cruelty it would be to leave her poor old grand- 
mother, who had slaved out her life for her. 
To-day grandma's rheumatism had been too 
bad to allow her to go out, and Martha had 
done all her Saturday's work under fire. And 
now the final touch had been reached, the pol* 
ishing of the floor of the kitchen, where all the 
baking of pies and frying of crullers had been 
done that morning, without leaving a spot visi- 
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SATURDAY EVENING. II 

ble to any but the sharp eyes twinkling over by 
the window. But Martha scrubbed away as if 
she were rubbing out the traces of centuries, 
and sang very softly to herself for company, — 
not a loud, joyful song, as she felt like doing, 
but a low hum, lest grandma should suppose 
she was enjoying herself to an unlawful degree. 
And, indeed, she did feel very happy ; for the 
day's work was nearly over, and it seemed as if 
nothing now could interfere with her being 
quite ready when Reuben Wilson should come 
for her at half-past seven to walk to the church. 
Her sister Abby had promised to come punc- 
tually to relieve guard with grandma, so there 
would be nothing more to encounter than the 
usual amount of grumbling which must be be- 
stowed on any outing of Martha's. Stop ! there 
was one possibility : supposing Lucy Jane Car- 
ter should have set her heart, too, on walking 
with Reuben. Reuben had asked Martha last 
Sunday; but Lucy Jane was quite capable of 
arranging matters so that she should be turning 
out of her gate just as Reuben came by on his 
way to Martha. And as she thought of the 
dreadful possibility of Lucy Jane as a third, she 
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12 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

took a fresh supply of soap and sand with a 
pensive air which her grandmother caught and 
resented, as showing a want of interest in her 
labors. 

"Marthy Symmes, air you a-goin' to wash 
right round the legs of that table just to save 
yourself a little trouble ? " 

"Why, no, grandma," Martha said; "I'll 
move the table just as soon as I get as far as 
that." 

" Well, then, you'd ought to a-ben' as far as 
that a good while ago. You'd get on a deal 
faster if you'd stop that hummin' an' sizzlin' ; it 
sets my narves all on edge. I'd sooner you'd 
roar right out any time." 

"I'm so sorry, grandma. I was only just 
running over the hymns we are going to prac- 
tise to-night. But I won't sing a bit more if it 
worries you." 

Grandma's sniff was withering. 

"Very considerate you air, all to wonst. 
'Taint the worryin' ; that I'm used to ; but the 
takin' them holy tunes in vain. Sally Baxter 
you air, all over ; an' I can't say no wuss to you 
than that, Marthar-Ranne." 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 13 

When grandma called her "Marthar-Anne," 
and brought forward the mythical Sally Baxter, 
who represented any iniquity that might be the 
topic of conversation, Martha knew that the 
rheumatism must be very bad, and that she 
would suffer for every twinge. 

"Never you mind, Martha, my duck," her 
father had told her. "No wonder grandma 
can't help a-naggin' poor Sally Baxter, for I 've 
heerd tell that Sally took the man grandma 
wanted right from under her very nose. He 
wan't no great of a find after all, so they say ; 
and grandma hadn't no call to begrudge Sally 
the havin' him. Land sakes, Martha ! you and 
I both catch it when there 's a breeze blowin' ; 
but I daresay grandma knows what's good for 
us. Her scoldin 's like yaller soap, — fuss' rate 
for the complect, but it hurts when it gets into 
your eyes." 

So Martha, who had the tenderest heart in 
the world, always tried to keep in mind the lost 
lover as well as the rheumatic pains ; and it is 
odd, that the more tender a woman is, the more 
she enjoys an unhappy love story. Sallie Bax- 
ter was intented to be used as a danger-signal ; 
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14 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

but Martha gathered from all her grandmother's 
comments on her old rival's sinfulness that she 
must have been very pretty in her day. As she 
was a cousin, Martha shrewdly surmised that it 
might be an inheritance of some of Sally's 
pretty ways that made herself sometimes such 
an offence to her grandmother. 

When the old lady said, " Marthar-Anne ! 
what do you stand frizzlin' yourself before the 
looking-glass for ? You'd better take that fuzzy 
hair o' yourn as a warnin' of the evil that 's in 
you; then it might do you some good. Sally 
Baxter set me aginst curls " (with a pious shud- 
der). "Always makin' believe, she was, that 
she tried to stroke 'em down and couldn't." 
Even then Martha took heart of grace and felt 
very thankful for the hint given her that per- 
haps her unruly curls were like pretty Sally 
Baxter's, and felt very sorry for poor grandma, 
who never could have been anything more than 
a very neat girl, she thought. 

At the present moment Martha had good 
reason for getting through her work as quickly 
as her grandmother could wish. She scrubbed 
away with a devotion that put even her grand- 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 1 5 

mother at ease as to the floor being done as 
well as it could be by anybody but herself, and 
so allowing her to turn her attention to other 
sinners. 

" Marthy, that Dr. Perry 's a fool, if ever there 
was one." 

" Why, grandma ! Everybody speaks real well 
of him, and thinks he's going to be most as 
good as Dr. Johnson." 

" O' course ; 'cos he' s new. But I s'pose I 
know a fool whentf see him ;" and she snuffed 
the air as if she might perhaps recognize the 
approach of one. 

" Such foolishness to think that one kind of 
air's any better than another! Just as if Seth 
Gardner could n't live in Portsea 's well 's any- 
where else." 

"Why, grandma, what's the matter with 
Seth ? His asthma is n't any worse, is it ? " 

" Well, not as I knows on. I hev thought his 
pipes seemed a trifle wheezier a while back ; 
but, land ! ashmy 's as safe a thing as he could 
hev. I wonder what he'd say to my rheumatiz ; 
but some folks never is satisfied, noway. He 's 
managed to breathe in Portsea so fur, and now 
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16 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

comes your young doctor, and says he must hev 
some different kind o' air." 

"But where's he going to get it?" Martha 
asked. 

" Why, where were you, child, when the doc- 
tor was tellin' your pa last night? Prancin' 
round down at the gate, I s'pose. Well, the 
doctor's got some silly notion that salt air ain't 
the best for him, — jest as if he'd been born in 
Portsea if it wasn't the Lord's will; I call it 
downright onreligious. However, he's put it 
into their heads, and they're all agog to go and 
stay with Seth's brother out West." 

" When was all this settled ? " Martha asked, 
sitting back on her heels, with her hands resting 
on the edge of her pail, as if that were the only 
fixed fact she had to cling to. " Why " (with a 
puzzled look), " it was only yesterday morning I 
was helping Abby with her pickles, and she was 
calculating just how many jars she should want, 
and she never said a word about this." 

" 'T aint many pickles Seth Gardner '11 want 
in this world, if they' re goin' junketin' round. 
And there's your pa ain't got no more sense 
'n any other man. He'd order 'em a bulloon 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 1J 

an' a pair o' wild horses to take 'em anywheres 
they liked. He says, ' Oh, go right along, an' 
we '11 take care o' little Patty : ' the poor child 
might be ragged and hungry for all he 'd ever 
know. There, Marthy Symmes, don't set there 
askin' questions an' let the work hang round all 
day." 

Poor Martha, who had remained speechless, 
hoping that out of her grandmother's indigna- 
tion some explanation might come, wrung out 
her cloth with an energy which might have sug- 
gested the idea that she would like to have 
expended some of it on the old lady herself. 

" Dear little Patty ! at least we shall have her 
for comfort,' ' she said, but very softly; for of 
all offences one of the greatest was to be cheer- 
ful when Grandma Parker was low in her mind. 
But at that moment came a little voice from 
outside ; beginning apparently on the road, be- 
fore there could be a chance for an answer; 
continuing along the pathand up the steps, in a 
cheerful, busy stream. 

"I'ma coming to tea, grandma, and I '11 help 
you wash the dishes, Aunt Martha, and mum 's 
coming pretty soon, when pa 's had his dreadful- 
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tasting stuff ; and I can have some sponge-cake 
if I don't ask too many questions, and you 
mustn't let me get into any mischief, Aunt 
Martha, cause mum says I 'm a new pin." 

The ripple stopped in the doorway, and there 
stood a little maid, tidy as mother's hands could 
make her, in calico dress, tire, and sun-bonnet 
of the freshest and sweetest ; over her arm an 
atom of a red plaid shawl, because she was 
" going to stay and go home with mum in the 
moonshining." It was very evident there was 
one being who would have no sharp words from 
grandma, however bad her •' rheumatics " might 
be. As the old woman stroked down her apron 
to receive her little darling, it almost seemed as 
if some of the infinity of wrinkles were smoothed 
from her forehead, and the quavering old voice 
had a touch of sweetness in its welcoming tone. 

" Come right along to granny, my duck, and 
see what she's got way down in her pocket 
waitin* for you." 

Patty came tip-toeing over the floor, but stop- 
ping on the way for a hug to Aunt Martha. 

" Mother coming pretty soon ? " her aunt said ; 
and how 's father to day? " 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 19 

Patty shook her head " He 's got one of his 
worstest turns, an* he's been breathing like 
coming up hill all day, an' mum's been crying." 

"Welly, well," grandma said, "I'm glad you 
come away to see somebody chipper. You 
need n't stan' in the middle of the floor, Marthy, 
an' look as if you was goin' to wheese for com- 
pany to Seth. You get the child some'n good 
right away. Some crullers '11 do till tea-time." 

No, Patty had had orders and would accept of 
no consolation in the way of eatables till the 
tea-table was set, except some peppermints out 
of grandma's pocket, which were as much a part 
of the old lady's being as her knitting. 

Martha went away to dress herself and make 
her preparations for tea ; feeling as if, perhaps, 
the fear that father might not come home punctu- 
ally, or that Reuben might not be at the gate at 
the appointed time, or even that the frightful 
apparition of Lucy Jane Carter in the distance 
did not represent the worst of misfortunes. 
Still, as she put a final pink bow on her collar, 
and stood with her head a little on one side, in 
doubt if blue might not possibly be more effect- 
ive, she thought that anything which prevented 
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20 THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME. 

her sitting in the choir by Reuben that night 
would be a great disappointment. An aching 
tooth is not a broken leg, but for all that, it rep- 
resents much more than we are likely to bear 
patiently. 

Martha was washing up the tea things when 
her sister Abby came in to keep grandma com- 
pany till her early bed hour, and then give little 
Patty the treat of going home "as late as if she 
was great growed-up folks." Mrs. Gardner's 
face showed even more than the ten years dif- 
ference between her and her sister. In her 
youth she had belonged to the delicate New 
England type, and the pensive outline of her 
face had been very different from Martha's 
cheerful prettiness at the same age; but now 
one could not look at her without thinking that 
hers must have been a life where work and rec- 
reation were very unequally divided. Or, per- 
haps, that there had been in herself no capacity 
except for work; no thought that she would 
work all the better for amusing herself once in 
a while. Whatever might be the trials of Mar- 
tha's life, her feeling as if happiness were the 
most natural thing to come to her, would help 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 21 

her to catch at many a chance that Abby had 
lost. The fairy godmother who brings animal 
spirits as her christening gift will not be easily 
outwitted by the most spiteful of her clan. 

" Oh, Abby ! " Martha said, as one washed and 
the other wiped; "do tell me what Dr. Perry 
said about Seth ; I had n't the first notion that 
he was any worse." 

" I don't know that he 's any worse than he 's 
been all summer, — that was bad enough. Dr. 
Perry came because of a fresh cold Seth had 
got. There 's some way of listening to what 's 
going on inside, and he said Seth was breathing 
every which way, and must n't have any more of 
this sea air till he was stronger." 

"It's a comfort to think you've got Seth's 
brother wanting you so out West. It don't 
seem as if I shall know how to get along with- 
out you, but I would n't have you stay here for 
anything." 

"Well, I do feel about discouraged," Abby 
said, turning to put a pile of saucers on the shelf, 
and taking the chance to wipe her eyes on a 
corner of the towel before she began upon the 
cups. " Seth is n't fit for work, and there never 
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was a man hated so to be fed with a spoon as 
he does." 

" Well, when it 's your own folks, and they 
don't like anything better than feeding you with 
a spoon, I should n't think he 'd mind. Why, 
father 11 think that extra crop of hay was just 
sent to pay Seth's doctor's bill. I 'm sure I lot 
on Patty's company this winter." 

" You 're ever so good, Martha ; I 'm sure 
I 'm glad now there *s no more to leave, — except 
up by the church. You'll be sure to see to 
the rose bushes this spring." 

"There, there, Abby," Martha said, despe- 
rately ; " I can't bear my trouble now and next 
spring, too. Seth '11 be better, and you '11 be 
back, and we shall be just as happy as we can be. 
Why, you act just as if going out West was 
going to hurt him instead of cure him." 

" Well, I '11 try to think so. Seth 's glad to 
make the change, and he says it '11 be a rest for 
me. It doesn't seem as if I ever could rest 
easy without Patty right by me, but she '11 be 
happy, the darling. And you really don't mind 
the trouble, dear, do you ? She half lives here 
now ; she won't fret grandma, will she ? " 
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Martha was eloquent on the certainty that 
grandma might always be counted on where 
Patty was concerned. She talked of all that 
she should do for Patty, then changed the sub- 
ject to making, and turning, and preparing 
clothes for the winter, till Abby forgot her 
present sorrow in the effort of intellect required 
for turning all hers and Patty's wardrobe 
upside down and inside out, to the great im- 
provement of the whole. It was the happy 
period when skirts were not gored, and a grease 
spot might be placed in honorable retirement 
among gathers or under a hem. Martha listened 
with unselfish devotion, but with the corner of 
her eye on the clock, hoping that the cut of her 
sister's cloak might be decided on before the 
hour had reached seven. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WALK HOME. 

Patience a little ; learn to wait ; 
Hoars are long on the dock of Fate. 

As the clock struck, Patty came running in 
to say that Mr. Reuben was at the gate all 
dressed up to sing hymns. To any one with 
an eye for the picturesque Reuben Wilson 
might have been a more attractive figure in his 
usual working-dress of corduroy and cap than 
to-night in Sunday suit and stiff straw-hat ; but 
Martha, as she came down the walk, thought 
she had never seen Reuben look so — well, so 
like what she imagined a man should be, — 
strong and masterful and good beside; that 
combination of tender, kind eyes, with broad 
shoulders, which go to a woman's heart more 
than the most regular of profiles. Reuben was 
swinging Patty gently back and forth on the 
gate, while she chattered back to him. 
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" Patty says she 's going to sit in the singing- 
seats with me when she 's a big girl." 

"Yes, I'm a-going to sing, 'My Days is 
Grass/ That's the beautifulest of all." 

"'Boylston,'" Aunt Martha said; "that's 
Patty's favorite ; we sing it together nicely." 

"Yes; that's mum's putting-to-bed song. 
When she don't have time to sing it more than 
free times over, then I keep on all by myself 
till I go to sleep ; so I know it real well" 

Martha looked a little sad as she thought how 
soon "mum's putting-to-bed song" would have 
to be sung by some one else. But Reuben said, 
" Patty, you can't sit in the seats till you can 
look over the top of the curtain when you stand 
up. 

"Fiddle-de-dee," Patty said. "They don't 
want to see me; all they've got to do's to 
listen." 

Reuben looked at Martha and laughed, say- 
ing, " I think I 'd rather look at the wonderful 
flowers on 'Lecta White's bonnet than hear her 
voice. I wonder who 's ever going to be brave 
enough to tell the poor old body she 's come to 
the end of her singing days." 
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Patty said, scornfully, " O' course I should n't 
squeak like Miss 'Lecta. I 'm going to sing real 
pretty, just as Aunt Martha does. When she 's 
sewing she makes her voice sound all soft and 
trembly. I can't hear her so well in church, 
'cause your voice gets right in front of hers." 

Aunt Martha shook her head. "It isn't 
pretty to speak so about an old lady, Patty. 
Miss 'Lecta's very kind to you, and she always 
gives you goodies out of her pocket." 

Patty looked penitent. " No, I won't never 
laugh no more ; only she did n't give me any 
goodies for a week." 

" How do you know my voice from anybody 
else's ? " Reuben asked. " You can't tell 'way 
down in the church — such a little mouse as you 
are. 

"Mouses can stand up on a cricket," Patty 
answered, triumphantly. " I look for the pink 
bow on Aunt Martha's bonnet, and there you 
are reading out of her book. I 'member all the 
tunes, too, 'cause she sings them at home all the 
time." 

Reuben laughed, — all the more because the 
pretty pink color came into Martha's cheeks as 
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she told Patty she must run in and help take 
care of grandma, for it was time to start for the 
church. 

" She *s a funny little soul," Reuben said, as 
they walked away. 

" Yes, I 'm so fond of her, it '11 be hard work 
to do any scolding when I have the care of her. 
Did you know Seth 's so bad with the asthma 
that the doctor says he must go out West ? Of 
course, Abby's got to go, too, and Patty '11 
come here. Abby's real downhearted about 
it." 

" I don't wonder. Seth *s been looking like a 
sick man for a good while. I suppose the 
winter *d come hard on him." 

" Yes, he can't teach when he has these bad 
spells, and I believe that 's worse on him'than 
the asthma. So they '11 shut up the house and 
go off to Ohio — till spring, anyway." 

"Well, I dare say Seth '11 pick up again ; and 
I 've heard a teacher from here *s thought a deal 
of out there. More than likely he'll find a 
school wanting him. He *s got his folks there, 
so he 'd be contented to settle down ; but how 'd 
Abbylikeit?" 
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Martha winced from the dread she had tried 
not to think about. " I suppose Abby would n't 
mind where she was if she 'd got Seth and Patty 
with her. That's the worst of married folks. 
You can't seem to help them only when they 're 
in trouble ; as soon as they 're happy they don't 
need anybody else." 

Reuben pulled a twig from the willow-tree 
they were passing, and tried to look quite un- 
concerned, as he bit off the end, and said, "Well, 
I *m sure it shows they love one another any- 
way, and that's what they marry for. You 
would n't want Abby to hanker after you so she 
could n't be contented with her husband ? May- 
be you '11 find you would be contented away from 
Portsea with somebody else." 

Martha thought that Reuben was not making 
himself quite so agreeable as usual. There was 
a certain Hosea Martin, who had just returned 
from California with the reputation of quite an in- 
definite number of thousands acquired there, — 
some foolish imaginations had gone as high as ten, 
and even twenty thousand ; they might have said 
fifty, as far as Martha was concerned. But the 
owner of this wealth had been most unnecessarily 
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attentive to her at a sewing-circle the week be- 
fore ; had even stepped in front of Reuben, as 
Martha thought he was going to walk home with 
her. It had ended in her having to make-believe 
listen to this stupid Hosea telling her how much 
everybody thought of him out in California, 
while she was trying to catch scraps of what 
was going on between Reuben and Lucy Jane 
Carter, following on behind. And it was a rainy 
night, too, and she had been thinking how nice 
it would be to walk home with Reuben under 
his umbrella. If it was the chance of Hosea 
Martin's asking her to go back to California with 
him, she would put that idea out of his head 
very soon. So she answered in a decided way, 
though she was quite blushing under her cape- 
bonnet at the necessity of speaking about her- 
self : — 

" It 's lucky for Abby that she has n't got to 
ask leave to go; she'd find grandma thought 
she came before all the husbands in the world. 
I guess it wouldn't be any good my asking to 
be happy anywhere out of Portsea." 

Reuben did not look as cheered up as she had 
expected ; indeed, his face was quite blank as he 
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said, " But your grandmother does n't expect 
you to stay at home and take care of her all 
your days, does she ? I should think you 'd 
done your share of that." 

" I don't know as anybody ever does get 
through with doing their duty," Martha said, 
with a sigh, heaved to the thought of how often 
it had been done to Grandma Parker under diffi- 
culties. " Grandma took care of Abby and me, 
after mother died, as long as she could move 
round, and I don't think it's any more than 
right we should do for her now. Abby can't, 
of course ; but I don't suppo'se I shall ever go 
so far away from Port sea but what I could look 
after her — a good deal, that is." 

Martha put in that final clause because Reu- 
ben looked so sober and thoughtful, almost as if 
he were puzzling something out in his mind. 
She did not think he could be pleading Hosea 
Martin's cause (even supposing the obnoxious 
Hosea required an advocate, which she did not 
believe), for they were not friends; but the 
bare possibility made her face sober, too; so 
they walked on with but few words till they 
reached the church. Those few on both sides 
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did not sound at all as if they came out of their 
thoughts. And as they came in sight of the 
porch, there, on the steps, sat Lucy Jane, with 
the air of being a fixture, while a group of com- 
panions stood in the doorway behind. Mar- 
tha's usual placidity fairly bristled. What did 
the girl mean by sitting there, as if she wanted 
to catch Reuben ? She should think she would 
be too ashamed to live. 

But Lucy Jane's high, lively voice sounded 
neither ashamed nor suffering when she called 
out, as soon as they were within hearing, " Just 
see what I've done, Martha; twisted my foot 
so 's I don't see how I 'm ever to get up those 
horrid old stairs." Some one behind whispered, 
"Wide enough for Reuben to help you up;" 
and Lucy responded aloud, " Go 'long with you. 
I don't believe you care a bit whether I 've hurt 
myself or not. Just you all go up-stairs and let 
me be ; I daresay I can get my boot off after 
awhile if I try." 

She put a teary tone into her voice, leaning 
her head against the side of the porch with quite 
a suffering air, so that Martha stepped forward 
with ready compassion, and said, "I 'm so sorry; 
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do let me try ; I can unlace your boot a great 
deal better than you can," and was down on her 
knees in a moment. But the first gentle touch 
produced such an " Ow ! " and a squirm that she 
desisted. 

One of the girls giggled and said, " Lor, Mar- 
tha, you're no good. Better let Reuben try; 
he knows how to unlace a boot real well ; you 
come up-stairs with us." Lucy Jane responded 
more tearfully and with still more dignity : — 

" Well, I think you need n't speak so unfeel- 
ing. I wish you 'd all go away ; I suppose I can 
sit here till you come down, and then maybe 
somebody 'd help me home. If I had a knife 
so 's I could cut the lacing maybe I could rub 
my foot some, and then I could get home 
alone." 

This was said so pitifully that Reuben's knife 
appeared instantly, and he took Martha's place 
in front of the injured member, somewhat em- 
barrassed as he tried to insert the knife between 
the lacings. Lucy Jane exclaimed, in a beatified 
tone of relief, " Oh, Reuben ! how gently you do 
touch ; you don't seem to more 'n take the tips 
of your fingers, and I thought everybody else 'd 
yank the life out of me." 
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The most unbelieving of the girls was obliged 
to suppress her giggles in her handkerchief, and 
the others began to move towards the stairs, 
one saying, " I guess we need n't wait any longer ; 
you '11 feel better after you 've had that boot off 
and on again a few times. I would n't wait if I 
was you, Martha ; it '11 .take quite a while. Mr. 
White 's been a-scraping his old fiddle-bow till I 
guess he'll use it on us if we don't hurry up." 

Martha lingered, half believing in Lucy Jane's 
sufferings, half thinking that she could not 
want to be left alone there with Reuben on 
his knees before her. But Lucy Jane was of a 
very different opinion, and in the intervals of 
her sighs of relief over the progress of the 
unlacing, said, " Oh yes, Martha, run along ; I 
wouldn't keep you for anything. I guess I 
shall be able to crawl up after awhile. I won't 
keep you long either, Reuben, only just till I 
can stand, — you are so good." So Martha dis- 
appeared up the stairs, and took her accustomed 
place in the singing seats. But the choir, the 
church, life generally, had a very different 
aspect from the glowing haze, half sunset, half 
moonrise, through which she had walked to 
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meet this disappointment. One of the old 
members of the church was to be buried the 
next day between meetings, and in addition to 
the usual hymns to be practised for the morning 
services, were those to be sung at the funeral. 
It all seemed so appropriate to poor Martha's 
present mood; so different from her usual 
cheeriness. The thought in her mind, as she 
sang the words of the wailing old hymn tune, 
which would be heard to-morrow as they stood 
around the open grave, was not of the calm, 
wrinkled face she had seen in the corner of that 
pew over by the window every Sunday as long 
as she could remember. No : it was of some- 
thing the old woman had once said to her, and 
of the train of possibilities it suggested. 

It was when Martha had first taken her place 
in the choir, and one day after church Mrs. 
Lane had patted her on the shoulder, and said, 
" I love to hear you young things singing up 
there ; it makes me think of the days when the 
rest on us was young, too. You won't know, 
nuther, how nice it is till you get somebody to 
sing 'long o* you out o* the same book. 'Siah 
and me, we sang every Sunday till he said we *d 
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better keep on week days, 'cos there wasn't 
nobody else could keep him in tune, only me." 

It was not long since 'Siah had been laid in 
the grave that would be opened again to-morrow 
to receive the faithful mourner, who, for the few 
lonely Sundays left to her in this world, had 
crept to church to sit in her old place. Martha's 
voice almost broke down as she thought how 
the hymn-book, over which she had seen her old 
friend's head bowed, must have been blistered 
with tears. Had 'Siah ever disappointed his 
" Lyddy," as the old man always proudly called 
her? Ever made her sit striving to catch the 
sound of a step on the creaking stairs? It 
was growing late. When she sat down she 
could see the glow from the evening sky through 
the great square windows ; now the moonlight 
was lying across the church. Very soon the last 
groan of the bombadoon would give the sign for 
a general scraping and skurry of feet, and her 
last chance for that happy walk home would 
have gone ; and at that moment came the 
click of the door behind her. She had fully de- 
termined that whatever she might hear she 
would not turn her head to look; but when the 
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sound came she could not, for the life of her, sit 
with her eyes fixed on her book. There were 
Reuben and Lucy Jane slipping into the end of 
the seat. Was it the flare of the lamp in the 
draught, or did she really detect on Reuben's 
face a comical lifting of his eyebrows, which 
might mean that he had come at last to the end 
of a tedious probation ? Fancy or not, for some 
reason heart and voice came back, and for the 
next half -hour no one joined more clearly in the 
singing than she. And her reward was that as 
they trooped slowly out of the gallery Reuben 
made his way towards her, and whispered, 
" Manage to wait in the entry, under the stairs, 
and we can walk home along the beach ; do, I '11 
be there in a minute." It was a most appealing, 
persuasive "do"; and nothing should interfere 
with that walk. Indeed, poor Lucy Jane would 
have had to expend an ankle-bone instead of a 
boot-lacing to have had any effect on Reuben 
now ; and before the giggling, chattering crowd 
had decided who was to walk home with whom, 
Martha and her companion had slipped away 
and taken the road to the beach. 
The tide was nearly full, and as they stood 
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upon the strip of shining sand the broad silver 
pathway began at their very feet, and no sound 
rose above the low ocean swell but the long 
swish, as a single wave curled and broke into a 
white line of foam along the beach. Reuben 
had taken Martha's hand to lead her over some 
rough spot, and still held it, as they strolled on, 
silently, — for what more did Martha want just 
then, except, perhaps, to know that Reuben was 
as well content as she. Presently he said, look- 
ing across the water, "It's so quiet to-night 
that the wake of the moon looks as solid as a 
bridge, as if we could walk straight across to the 
other side, away from everybody — just you and 
I, Martha/' If the last words needed an an- 
swer they had it in the tightening clasp which 
Martha's hand gave almost involuntarily. She 
thought that, perhaps, he was going to tell her 
that times being hard and carpenters not wanted 
just then in Portsea, he would do as he had done 
before, and go off with the fishing fleet to the 
banks ; or perhaps farther still, as a sailor across 
the water, for Reuben had others dependent on 
him, and had made home comfortable for his 
mother and* the younger ones ever since he had 
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been old enough to work. It was disappointing, 
just as she felt that they were to have such a 
happy walk ; but she would not have Reuben 
do anything but what he thought was right ; so 
she would help him to tell her, and then she 
could the sooner begin to comfort him, and her- 
self, too. 

" Yes, I wish there was a bridge, and not that 
dreadful long voyage to where you went before. 
I was wondering to-night, Reuben, if you would 
ever have to go off there again, when the moon- 
light in the aisles made me think of what you 
told me about the old church in England." 

" You were very good to be thinking about 
me at all. I tell you I felt mean when I had to 
let you go up-stairs all alone ; but you saw just 
how it was, did n't you ? " Martha nodded. She 
had made up her mind not to care for any ex- 
planation, but it was very pleasant to think that 
he recognized her right to care. Again they 
walked on in silence for a few moments, till 
Reuben gave a long sigh, and said : " It 's far T 
ther away than over the bridge, this time, if I 
have to go at all. I don't know as you can help 
me, Martha," — how her heart fell from its happy 
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height, — " but I wanted to tell you how things 
were. I 've had a great chance given me ; such 
a chance as I don't suppose comes to a man 
twice ; but it means an awful deal. Would you 
mind my telling you, and giving me a bit of 
advice? I've been thinking till I'm all in a 
muddle, and maybe it would sound different if I 
talked it out to you. If you could only tell me 
it wasn't my bounden duty to do what seems 
like jumping overboard." 

Martha almost gasped, "Oh, Reuben, I don't 
know as I ought to give advice about anything 
serious. You know what 's right always ; " then 
very low, " don't ask me to tell you you ought 
to go away." 

" If it *s a real ought, I suppose it would be 
worse still to be ashamed of myself for letting it 
alone, even if I leave everything I want behind." 
He threw out his strong right hand, with 
clenched fist, and made a stride forward, " Why, 
Martha, dear," he said tenderly, " I 'm acting as 
if all I 'd got to do was to make you run after 
me ; how I wish it was ! But I '11 tell you how 
the land lies. When father died there was just 
money enough left to give me a tracie ; so 
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mother she said, 'Take it, and I guess I can 
make money enough with my wash-tub and my 
thimble to keep you all till such time as you 
can help.' Well, we've got along first-rate. 
The children have had their schooling, and poor 
Ben's broken back has had all the doctoring we 
could get at ; but now it does seem as if some- 
body 'd got to turn out and make room. I 've 
been thinking lately that now John's got his 
trade learned he could do all I do, and Portsea's 
such a little place there don't seem work enough 
for two of us. And just as I was turning this 
round in my head, and wondering if we could n't 
spread out somewhere else, comes Hosea Mar- 
tin, and says, ' Go back with me to California, 
and you '11 make your fortune, sure.' It 's a new 
place with lots of houses to build, and big pay ; 
and it 's tempting to think that I might make 
money enough to let mother sit down and have 
one good long rest before she dies. And there 's 
one thing more : folks have been telling me 
lately that over in the city there 's the greatest 
doctor in this part of the world for backs like 
Ben's. Since that, it seems to me every time he 
has a bad turn as if it 's my fault ; for it would 
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take a heap of money, and there *s nobody to 
make it but me. Now, Martha, what do you 
say ? Tell me what I ought to do, and I '11 do 
it, if it takes the heart out of me." 

He stopped short, and stood looking at Mar- 
tha; she said nothing, but looked across the 
wide moonlit waters, and waited for strength to 
answer. It had come in a flash ; but she knew 
then, and never doubted afterward, what it was 
her duty to do. 

" It seems most too dreadful to say go ; but it 
would be worse to have you do anything but 
what 's right." 

" I 've got my answer, then," he said, " from 
you and mother, too. I hated to tell her ; but I 
thought she might feel kind of hurt if I did n't 
ask her to help decide. And do you know, I 
found she'd heard about the city doctor, too ; 
and there she 'd been lying awake, and I, too, 
wondering how the money could be got ; neither 
of us dared to speak to the other." 

If Martha had had a hope that the mother's 
courage would be wanting, it was gone now. 
" You are sure of Hosea ? " 

" Sure that he 's honest. He 's a good deal 
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of a blower about himself and always was, but 
he 's got facts to prove what he says. I know 
he 's put money into Lawyer Burnham's hands 
to invest for him, and there was enough over to 
buy a pretty snug home for the old people. 
Folks don't generally own up to the best or the 
worst in their money matters ; but I know I 
should feel well paid if I had as much as he 's 
got to show for the last half dozen years." 

Six years without seeing Reuben ! They 
stretched out as indefinitely as that wake over 
the water, which seemed to pass into a dark 
cavern beyond. When Reuben had asked his 
momentous question they had stopped in their 
walk ; and there they stood, he wishing that she 
would speak ; but the light shone on her face, 
so that he, could see with what difficulty she 
controlled the trembling of her lips. They had 
been too engrossed with themselves to have 
much consciousness of anything about them ; 
but at that moment Reuben was aware of a pro- 
longed roar, which might have come from any 
stray member of a menagerie, but that it took 
the form of his own name, and glancing back 
along the beach, he saw a long, gesticulating 
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figure bearing down upon them. It was of no 
use to turn and walk out of reach of those 
strides, so he stood his ground, thinking that 
their unwelcome friend might hail them and 
pass on ; but without much hope when he saw 
who it was. 

" Well, I never should 'a caught up with you 
two if you had n't stopped. I 've ben a yellin' 
ever since I turned down onto the beach. Warm, 
for fall weather, ain't it ? " 

He stood bareheaded, wiping his forehead ; 
the breath coming from his long throat might 
have turned a windmill. A begrudging " warm 
enough " was the only answer ; so after a few 
final puffs he began again : — 

"Putty full moon that is — dunno as I ever 
seen none any fuller." 

No response ; and as he had improvidently ex- 
hausted the topic of the moon at the outset, 
there was nothing to do but find another. A 
sideway glance at the silent faces of the others 
seemed to inspire him, and he began with a 
chuckle : " Guess, Miss Marthy, you left a pretty 
hoppin' mad young woman when you cut off 
round the corner. Lucy Jane Carter, she was 
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a countin' on hangin' on to somebody goin* 
home. How the gals did laff when they see 
you two. But I said, says I, ' Lor, Marthy, she 
likes a walk long o' me 's well 's anybody.' I '11 
just f oiler on an* give Reuben a chance to go 'n 
ask after that boot-lacin' he cut up so." 

The laugh which followed this covered Reu- 
ben's whisper to Martha, " He '11 hold on to the 
last, so there 's nothing to do but turn back and 
go home." So absolutely hopeless a state 
seemed to restore Reuben's equilibrium, and 
throwing a pebble into the water with super- 
fluous energy, his wrath went with it. As they 
turned he caught at Martha's hand under her 
shawl ; she did not try to withdraw it, for " there 
could not be any harm in that little bit of com- 
fort," she said to herself. 

"You did yourself credit in that last hymn, 
Abram," Reuben said. Abram wriggled and 
simpered from knees to the corners of his capa- 
cious mouth. 

"Wull, I think our end of the- bench doos 
come out strong when it tries. Fact is, there 's 
some'n or 'nother 'bout Mirandy Green's voice 
that sets me out. When she fetches one o' 
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them yells o' her'n on Hal, and kind o* tinkles 
down on to 'lujah, then I just tackle to. I don't 
believe nobody kin get more out o' them low 
notes than I do when I go at 'em. I was a think- 
in', too, of Mis' Lane, 'n it seemed kind o' re- 
spectful to shout 's loud 's we could to show how 
we liked to sing the hymns she was partial to. 
She allers set a heap by the singin\ I declare 
I never missed nothin' more than that kind o' 
smilin' look she used to give up at the singin'- 
seats when she was pleased. There hasn't 
ben no more smiles since she's had to set 
alone in the pew." 

Martha said it seemed as if Mrs. Lane was 
one of the people you could never get over miss- 
ing, and was glad of an excuse for wiping away 
the tears which were running down her cheeks 
at the thought of choir practisings to come, 
and of what would seem to her like funeral 
hymns over dead and gone happy evenings. 
"Reuben gone for years and years" — what 
tune would be dreary enough to set to those 
words? Feeling rather than seeing that she 
must have a little time to quiet herself, Reuben 
tried to turn the flow of Abram's talk into a safe 
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channel, and asked about the sale of some land 
near by. Abram accepted the topic most read- 
ily; and had so much to say about crops and 
cattle, his own affairs and those of his neigh- 
bor's, that Reuben and Martha thought they 
were at least to be left to enjoy each other's 
silent presence, when Abram stopped quite sud- 
denly, and turned into quite another track. 

" So, as I was a sayin', I told 'em up to the 
Corner, t' I should as soon think o' sellin' 
them white oxen as ef they was my twin 
brothers, when in comes Ben Alden, 'n was 
all agog about this new rig o' your'n, about 
goin' to Californy 'long o' Hosee Martin. All 
the boys said they should as soon a' thought o' 
Hosee's takin' the meetin'-house 'long with him 
as you, an' I said, sez I, I'll ask him, fust thing." 

" Yes, and you have asked me," Reuben said, 
sharply, " and you can tell the boys that I '11 be 
sure to send word up to the Corner just what 
I 'm going to do, and when I mean to do it. 
They can talk about somebody else's business 
till they hear from me." 

"Wull, I'm sure you're 'commodatinV' the 
good, dull fellow answered, " and I '11 tell 'em ; 
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but they 've got to talk about some 'n, 'n they all 
think a heap o' you. Everybody wants to get 
to Californy now-a-days wuss'n they do to 
heaven ; but Hosee, he says, you 're the one to 
get ahead, 'n he can show you how to make a 
fort'n, sure. We shall miss you, though, — 
shan't we, Marthy ? Not so bad as somebody 
else. Say, Reuben, it was mean o' you to go 
takin' off that boot in such a killin' way, 'n then 
let her cry her eyes out for ye." 

Reuben drew the cold, trembling hand he 
held up to his arm, and covered it with his, as 
he said in his kindliest way, " I shall be ever so 
much obliged to you, Abram, if you '11 just hush 
up the stories for a while. If I can find a way 
to make money for mother and the youngsters, 
I 'm bound to do it ; but it 's Hosea's business, 
as well as mine, and he would n't want it talked 
about. Perhaps it would upset everything if 
they got asking him questions up at the Corner. 
So you be a good fellow, and bluff 'em off, wont 
you?" 

Abram declared his readiness to take the most 
severe measures to silence all conversation what- 
ever at the Corner, — the Corner, as central 
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grocery and post-office, being the Portsea Club, 
free to all. Yet it had a certain silent power, 
too, of its own, which made it difficult for an un- 
popular pair of boots to find a resting-place on 
the top of its large stove. Abram's bewailings 
over the loss his friend would be to the town 
were too hearty and sympathetic to be a safe 
subject of conversation at this moment, and 
thankful enough was poor Martha to reach her 
own gate, and end this wished-for evening. 

Perhaps Martha would not have been able to 
dispose of her troublesome friend with quite such 
a summary good evening, if Reuben had not 
been as glad as she to end the discordant trio. 
Abram was not proof against the compliment of 
having his opinion asked by such an authority 
as the chosen companion of Hosea Martin, — 
just now the great man of Portsea, — and before 
he quite knew that he had been dismissed, 
Reuben was walking him down the road in earn- 
est consultation on some abstruse question of 
potato planting. 

" Seems to me your manners kind o' giv' 
out, Martha," her father said, as he stood wait- 
ing at the door for her. " Could n't you have 
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asked 'em in to sit awhile ; it 's only just after 
nine." 

" Dear me, father," Martha said, wearily, " I 
guess you 'd think it was midnight if you 'd been 
walking with Abram Potter." 

" Dare say I should, 'cause he is n't courtin' 
me. I will say I think a pretty gal's theun- 
gratefulest critter goin'. I should ha' liked to 
speak to Reuben, though. I suppose he did n't 
say nothin' about this plan of Californy, did 
he?" 

" Yes, he and Abram talked about it a little. 
I think he does n't like to say much till it 's set- 
tled." 

" Well, he 's a lucky fellow. I wish I 'd had 
such a chance when I was young, I 'd a' been a 
rich man now. But I s'pose it '11 be many a 
year before we see him back. There, go 'long 
to bed, — you look kind o' slim. I hope you 
ain't took cold/' 

Martha put down the lamp on the bureau in 
her own room. Would not the little square of 
glass above it reflect some change in the face of 
the girl who a few hours before had stood there 
thinking that no power except that of Lucy Jane 
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Carter's attractions could come between her and 
Reuben ? She stood dreamily gazing into the 
glass, as if she. were seeing there a picture of 
what looked now like such a dreary solitude, — 
winters and summers of doing her duty, so well 
to look back upon, so toilsome to anticipate, — 
when just as the scene was shut out by a mist, 
threatening in another moment to fall in a 
shower, there came from the next room a queru- 
lous call — duty's voice. And the tears were 
brushed away, and Martha stood by her grand- 
mother's bed, trying to answer in a suspiciously 
cheerful tone. 

Grandma Parker in bed presented the effect 
of looking through a hole in a nightcap, rather 
than of a face surrounded by ruffles of an orna- 
mental kind. Deprived of the accessories of 
frisette and teeth, there seemed very little of the 
old lady left ; but that little was wide awake and 
prepared to be amused. 

"What's the news, Marthy ? Can't you lop 
down on the side of the bed and tell me su'n 
cheerful. I 've got the creeps most awful." 

Now " the creeps " was an invention of the 
enemy, to which grandma held herself to own 
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the exclusive patent. The reverence due to her 
age was as nothing compared to the devotion 
she exacted while the attack was upon her. 
When her grandmother impressed upon her that 
no exertion was too much for her to make as 
long as she was spared from experiencing such 
suffering, Martha thought that perhaps if the 
choice were given her, she should prefer to be 
the victim rather than the nurse. However, 
she knew what was expected of her, and not till 
the lights were out an hour hence could any 
more thought be given to her own sorrows. 
" So glad I had n't got to crying," she thought, 
poor girl, as she went to work to rub and soothe 
and amuse. Grandma had to be shaken up, and 
started again on an entirely new system of bed 
before Martha sat down to begin the process of 
rubbing she so dreaded. It was so difficult to 
remember the places requiring particular atten- 
tion, and those which must be skipped lightly 
over, under pain of being treated as if she were 
personally responsible for all her grandmother's 
sufferings. 

" Seein 's you 've ben a' junketin' all the even- 
in', seems if you might find su'n to amuse yer 
poor old grandma with." 
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As the junketing had consisted of singing 
funeral hymps, and receiving a grievous disap- 
pointment, Martha could not at once think of 
any entertaining trifle to begin upon. However, 
grandma enjoyed funeral details, so she said, 
"Mrs. Lane' s going to be buried to-morrow." 

" Why, so she be ! She seemed a heap spryer 
than me the last time I see her ; but Scriptur 
words is true, — one 's took and t' other 's left. 
Sat right on the bench, front o' me at school, 
she did, she and Sally Baxter, — gigglin' things 
they was, as ever I see. But she was a good 
livin' woman, I must say. Did you hear who 
was to have her things ? Is there to be a ven- 
doo, or was they left by will ? " 

" I heard some one say she 'd given what be- 
longed to her to her nieces. Mr. Lane's brother 
is residuary legatee." 

"Sidiwary grab-all, they might as well say; 
that 's what it comes to. I ain't goin' to have 
no such actions when I die ; you 'n Abby's got 
to share 'n share alike. There was my aunt Bax- 
ter. She was what-d'ye-call-'em when Grandpa 
Slater died, *n she would n't give away not so 
much as the makin* of a kettle-holder out o' his 
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old pants. I s'pose that was where Sallie got 
her way o' havin' the best of everythin'; the 
best seat at sleigh rides, and everybody else's 
beaux. She 'd have you think 't was 'cos they 
was all after her. P'raps it was ; seems hard, 
though, that pretty looks should go for so much 
more 'n doin' right. I never could see through it." 

"I wonder," Martha began, and stopped so 
long that her grandmother said, but not unami- 
ably — Martha's gentle touch had so stroked 
away the day's sharpness, — " 'T ain't good to go 
to bed with your mind onsettled. What you got 
on it now ? " 

" I was only wondering whether things that 
happened when you were young seem very dif- 
ferent now, you 're away off from them. Does it 
seem so very much matter whether they went 
right or wrong ? " 

The old woman's eyes looked off towards the 
candle. Her lips moved as if she were speaking 
to figures which had come back out of the past, 
to remind her of days when the capability was 
in her to suffer as keenly as the girl who now 
sat beside her with patient face but troubled 
heart. 
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"You're lookin' forrard, and I'm a-lookin* 
backard, an' 't ain't likely but what the light 
falls different ; but I can't say but there 's 
things that stands out just as sharp, an' hurt 
just as much as they ever did. No, Marthy, 
't ain't no use saying it '11 all be the same a hun- 
dred years hence. You make the best of it, or 
the wust of it, just as you kin, but there 's some 
things you'll go a-wantin' all your days if so 
be 's they can't be your'n. I can't help thinkin' 
I might 'aben a better-natured woman all my 
days if it had n't ben for Sally Baxter's curls an' 
her pink cheeks. She was a deal puttier 'n me, 
I know; but I was dreadful fond of Charlie 
Bruce, 'n who knows " 

Martha could scarcely believe her eyes, as a 
corner of the sheet was raised to wipe away a 
tear that trickled down the old face. Grandma 
never was much of a hand for kissing ; so Mar- 
tha thought, as she stood looking down at her, 
and wished she could venture to show how sorry 
she was, — sorry for the poor plain girl, whose 
love had been no match for Sally Baxter's pret- 
tiness, — when she felt herself drawn down, and 
the unaccustomed kiss given by grandma herself. 
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"There, Martha, I won't keep you up no 
longer. YouVe done me a sight of good. 
'T ain't the rubbin' only, but it 's comfortin' to 
have you look as if you cared, though it 's all so 
long ago. I dunno as I was one that folks ever 
did seem to care much about ; p'raps it was my 
fault. It's kind o' queer, though, your askin' 
me that to-night about lookin' back. Su'n' or 
'nother had set me to thinkin' — mebbe it was 
the way the moon was shinin' in — about the 
night I made sure it was Sally, an' not me, he 
cared for. I was thinkin that I'd rather be 
lyin' here, rheumatiz an' all, sooner 'n go back 
to that night — all o' sixty years ago, it was. 
Good night, Martha dear ; I *m kind o' sorry for 
you young folks that *s in the thick of it." 

To be called " dear " by grandma, and to think 
of her as grieving over an old love story, were 
both ideas sufficiently out of the common to 
distract Martha from her own griefs. Here had 
been a sorrow greater than her own ; for Reuben 
did love her. ' She thought she might feel sure 
of that, even if he should think it best not to 
say it in plain words before he went. Six years 
— that seemed such a little while compared to 
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sixty, and with happiness to hope for at the end 
of it. So Martha fell asleep without the " good 
cry " she thought would be her only relief, and 
with pity to spare for some one beside herself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GOOD-BY TO FRIEND AND LOVER. 

When shall we meet again, dearest and best, 
Thou going eastward, I going West ? 
Thou in whose love my heart searcheth for rest, 
When shall we meet again, dearest and best ? 

The waking in the chilly dawn next morning 
was despondent enough; but by the time the 
daylight overpowered the candle by which she 
dressed, Martha began to feel — at first vaguely 
hopeful, then quite sure, that nothing could be 
so dreadful as it seemed last night. Reuben 
would not go for at least two months, and in 
that time how much might be done and said. 
He would be sure to see her often, and she 
would be careful not to ^distress him and de- 
stroy the pleasure of their being together by 
dismal looks. But as time went on it seemed 
as if her good resolutions were wasted, so far as 
Reuben was concerned. The only thing for 
which she had not planned came to pass. Reu- 
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ben appeared to avoid her, — at least made no 
effort that they should talk apart, — and she 
almost fancied that he feared to be alone with 
her. At first, much as Martha loved her sister, 
she half begrudged the time spent in helping 
her with the preparations for moving, thinking 
it was that which kept her from meeting Reuben ; 
but as she saw more plainly that he might have 
come but would not, she was only thankful to 
do double tasks in her own work and Abby's, 
if only she could forget sometimes to watch, 
and listen, and hope. In another week sister 
and friend would both have gone, and Martha 
be left to the life which looked so blank in 
prospect. 

The very last afternoon Martha walked over 
to her sister's house to see if she could be of 
use either to help or cheer, if that were possible. 
She knew very well that it would be Abby's 
way to extract every drop of bitterness the 
parting could give, from the raking out of the 
ashes in her old home to the turning the key in 
the door for the last time. Martha's sense of 
self-preservation would have made her, had she 
been in her sister's place, insist on the prospect 
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of Seth's finding health and happiness in the 
new home ; but Abby must take her own time 
for comfort. Meanwhile, Martha could at least 
cry with her for company. The house looked 
desolate enough in that dreary process of mov- 
ing, which makes one wonder whether even a 
delightful change is worth passing through such 
a dreary time to reach. Most of the furniture 
had been sold or given away, but a few things 
were left waiting to find an asylum at the home- 
stead, and stood looking as lonely as if even 
cherry wood and brass knobs could feel, the 
old clock grimly ticking, now that Patty was 
no longer there to make her little tunes keep 
time to it ; the secretary given into Martha's 
special charge, because it held, as she knew, her 
brother-in-law's most precious possessions, after 
his wife and child, — pretty little fanciful poems 
which had found their way into his brain in 
the midst of correcting long, jagged sums in 
arithmetic ; more ambitious beginnings of what 
he fondly hoped might one day see the light in 
some magazine, — all, indeed, which had made 
the daily grind of a schoolmaster's life tolerable 
to poor Seth Gardner. And most tender of all 
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to Martha, there still stood by the fireside the 
old settee-cradle. Do they still have them 
in country places ? — the seat with a niche at 
one end, where baby is tucked in cosily, and at 
the foot room for mother and her work-basket, 
where she can darn and jog, and keep peace till 
the stockings are all mended. All gone for 
firewood, I dare say, long ago, — as this one 
would be when the next generation of babies 
should demand a more modern asylum for their 
naps. Such a vision came up to Martha's eyes 
of Abby sitting there, a perfectly happy young 
mother, with no thought of any harm that could 
come to baby while she watched over it ! Then 
the little white figure with the first snow-drops 
on its breast, lying in the* sleep whose blessed 
waking the mother could not share; again the 
anxious joy and passionate sorrow, till when 
Patty came, even her happy little presence could 
not dispel the pall of anxiety which had fallen 
on the house. With the knowledge of what it 
was to her sister to leave Patty behind, Martha 
could not enjoy the prospect of that alleviation. 
How intolerably dreary it all was, she thought, 
as she sat down on Patty's little wooden cricket, 
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and looked into the dull glare of the fire dying 
out in the stove. Did this dreadful November 
represent what the rest of her life was going to 
be? She had always thought of herself as 
having cheerfulness enough and to spare for 
the help of other people ; and was she going to 
allow the words which one man might say, or 
leave unsaid, to change her into a melancholy 
woman, who could not hear the wind whistle or 
the waves beat on the beach without crying? 
But suddenly the tears stopped of themselves ; 
Martha's handkerchief vigorously wiped away 
the traces, and she tried to bring a little festive 
look into her face, as she said, " Well, there 's 
one comfort, Abby can *t find another Widow 
Briggs out in Ohio." Voices were heard as 
Abby returned from a prolonged good-by over 
the fence to her next neighbor, and with her 
came a visitor, — a visitation, I might say, — in- 
tended, Martha felt, to call her back to the 
necessity of keeping her fortitude ready for 
every-day trials. 

Widow Briggs was one subject on which the 
sisters and their grandmother were in absolute 
sympathy. Indeed, when Martha had offended 
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by offering an unauthorized remark about the 
weather or crops, or the color of somebody's 
hair, grandma could always be appeased by 
broaching the topic of how " father " was to be 
defended from the widow. They had their fears 
to themselves, for Mr. Symmes would say, with 
a chuckle : " If I can't take care o' myself when 
Mis' Briggs is round, I ain't worth the savin*. It 
takes a good while to help her over a mud-pud- 
dle; but, landsakes, I don't begrudge givin' a 
little time to a poor widow woman." Martha 
really admired her grandmother when the widow 
stopped in for a visit, and the old lady sat in her 
rocking-chair, looking like a general on horse- 
back, and prepared to ride down her visitor at 
the least provocation. But the widow came, 
knowing that the afternoon would not be one of 
unmixed social enjoyment, and prepared to 
make some sacrifice of dignity for the privilege 
of having Mr. Symmes " see her home." Grand- 
ma would probably have interfered with his per- 
formance of this last office, if it had not given 
her such a delightful opportunity for firing some 
parting shots, such as, " Mind, Zekiel, an' help 
Mis' Briggs down them steps real kerfuL We 
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ain't so young as we was, be we, Mis' Briggs ?" 
Or, "There, don't stop to put on your coat, 
Zekiel; what's the use o' coddlin yerself at 
your age; but wrap up Mis' Briggs well, an' 
don't keep her out in the doo. There 's nothin' 
like doo for rheumaticks." But in spite of these 
drawbacks, Widow Briggs appeared periodically 
in her best dyed silk, and spiral ringlets vibrat- 
ing on each side of her long cheeks, and here 
she was now coming up the walk with Abby ; 
happily not in full dress denoting that she 
meant to be asked to tea if there was an ounce 
of feasible food left in the house ; no, she had 
on her second best, dingy, red merino gown, 
sour-red plaid shawl, and a pale red " punkin " 
hood. This showed that she had " only called 
in ; " but there was a sympathetic whine in the 
tones of her voice, meaning that she had come 
as a consoler. This was an additional trial, and 
Martha instantly prepared to meet her with a 
determined smile and general air of cheerful- 
ness repelling all comfort. 

"Well, Marthy, and how air you ? This doos 
look like a tryin' change. No, thankye, I '11 just 
set right down on this old box. I said to Mrs. 
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Wilson just now, said I, I must just go an' see 
those girls, if it *s only to say a comfortin' text 
to 'em, said I. She said you was moving but I 
said, if they have n't got a chair to their backs, 
I'd go all the same." 

" The only difficulty seems to be there are no 
backs to the chairs," Martha said, bringing for- 
ward a forlorn wreck, and herself standing in 
front of the little settee to save it from desecra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Briggs sat down on the backless chair 
with an air of chief mourner, very exasperating 
to Martha. On her lap lay her hands muffled 
in ample blue mittens, and toward the fire 
stretched a pair of vast india-rubbers, of the 
shape known only to those who belonged to the 
prehistoric age of rubber. What can have be- 
come of those terrible galoshes with swell- 
fronted toes and unadjustable heels ? No 
wonder if in our youth we were ready to brave 
the threatened influenza in becoming shoes 
rather than leave behind us in the wet, traces 
as of some strange mammoth creature. A few 
thousand years hence, when the footprints of 
one of these shall be found in the strata of the 
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mud period, and the philosopher of his day at- 
tempts to reconstruct the being to which it be- 
longed, how impossible it will be for him to 
believe in the existence of a girl who wore a 
number-two shoe ! 

"No," continued Mrs. Briggs, "I said to Mrs. 
Wilson, those girls ain't had no experience of 
life, except just their grandma's ill turns — air 
they a-goin' to bow to the rod, said I." 

Abby had been comparatively cheerful since 
the worst of her packing and backache was 
over, and even able to smile at the little jokes 
with which Martha had tried to help her on; 
but now she looked so ready to consider herself 
an object of sympathy that her sister hastened 
to say, "I don't know what you mean, Mrs. 
Briggs. I don't think you 've much call to pity 
Seth and Abby when they 're going to make a 
pleasant journey, and stay with friends that are 
just crazy to get them. Seth's ever so much 
better with only thinking of it." 

" Yes," Abby said, " if the getting away does 
Seth as much good as the talking of it, they 
won't believe he 's ever been so sick when he 
gets out to Ohio. He says he 's breathed better 
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ever since he got away from that little red-hot 
stove in the school-room. His mother writes 
word about the pine log fire, and the gum 
sizzling out, so he thinks he 's never going to 
have another hard spell after he gets out there. 
I don't scarcely dare to hope he '11 be so much 
better, but he won't hear to anything else." 

Mrs. Briggs slowly wagged the punkin hood 
at the fire : " You 're goin' to stay with Seth's 
folks for a while, ain't you ? " 

" Yes, we shall go straight to his mother's ; 
but she writes that his sisters are^ quarrelling 
who shall have the first visit. It 's real kind in 
them, when they never saw me." 

Mrs. Briggs looked, not volumes, but a whole 
library, as she said, "Abby, just you mind what 
I say, an' don't let your folks-in-law put on you. 
Oh yes, I dare say they 're sweet enough now, 
but by'm-by, you '11 see." 

Abby began with a plaintive remonstrance 
against this way of classifying Seth's family, 
but Martha said, emphatically, "I don't see 
why Abby, or any other woman for the matter 
of that, should start with thinking that her 
husband's folks want to tread on her. Seth's 
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just like a brother to me, and why should n't 
Abby feel the same about his sisters. I know 
if I was married I 'd make my new folks think 
all the world of me ; I should think it was my 
fault if they did n't." 

Martha hoped that nobody saw the little blush 
that would steal into her cheeks at her own 
application of what she had said ; but the pun- 
kin hood only took on an air of wisdom superior 
to this youthful romance. The bow on top 
waved considerately, as Mrs. Briggs said, 
"You 're a good girl, Marthy, an' I think you '11 
come as nigh to pleasing your husband's folks 
as anybody could — only I guess if there *s a 
hole you won't be left to find it out for yourself. 
I s'pose my feelings is quick, but the Briggses 
never did seem to understand me ; since I buried 
poor Mr. Briggs it *s a comfort to know there 
ain't one on 'em dared to say boo nor bah in 
my house." 

Martha did not at all begrudge the time given 
to their uncongenial visitor, since it turned 
Abby's mind to proving what a delightful home 
was awaiting her. She herself, poor soul, had 
often expended all her eloquence on describing 
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the charms of Ohio, while Abby listened and 
dropped the tears Martha would so thankfully 
have shed over the thought of what Portsea 
and home and grandma were going to be when 
she was left quite alone. But then she said to 
herself, "Somebody's got to keep from cry- 
ing, if we don't all want to mildew, and Abby 
never could stop when she once began." Abby 
grew quite cheerful in describing her Ohio rela- 
tions and their belongings, and Mrs. Briggs 
listened with the engrossing interest she always 
took in other people's affairs. Martha busied 
herself in and out till she heard a few prelimin- 
ary farewell movements, — not showing, by any 
means, that the visit was at an end, — only that 
that blessed conclusion was in the near future. 

" Yes," Mrs. Briggs was saying, " I *m glad I 
come, for I think I 've done you good ; I never 
begrudge no time to my friends. I step into 
Mis Wilson's just 's often 's I can to say a 
comfortin' word here and there. What with 
Ben's back, an' Reuben's going away, an* the 
price of flour, an' one thing an' 'nother, I call 
her a tried woman. I tell her I don't see how 
she darst trust Reuben out among them wild 
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Injuns. She says if there ever was a boy 
calculated to come through a fiery furnace it 's 
Reuben." 

" I suppose you know," Martha said, " that 
he goes to make money, so as to give Ben a 
better chance of doctoring ? " 

" So Mis' Wilson says. I tell her I'd sooner 
take Ben's back as a dispensation than send 
Reuben out there, where there 's a chance to 
break all the commandments — an' f orty-'leven 
more, if there was any." 

"Portsea isn't a big place," Martha said, 
dryly ; " but it 's big enough to be wicked in. 
If I was Reuben's mother I 'd trust him as far 
as a ship could sail away with him." She would 
have been vexed with herself for giving Mrs. 
Briggs the chance of knowing where to put a 
pin prick if anything but the real sorrow had 
seemed any matter in these dreary days; and 
so she let the widow find all the satisfaction 
she might in saying, " Well, I 'm sure, Marthy, 
I 'm glad you 've got that kind o' motherly feelin' 
about Reuben. 'T is n't what all the other girls 
feel ; there 's Lucy Jane Carter just cryin' her 
eyes out, the silly thing. He 's worth any girl's 
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cryin' for, I will say that for him ; but I guess 
he 's had too much to think of to spare time for 
fallin' in love with Lucy Jane or anybody 
else." 

The widow was fairly under way now, and 
Martha convoying her to the door, bent on not 
allowing her eyes to stray to the right or left, 
lest she should see something to prolong her 
visit, when on the threshold she paused: 
" Why, if there ain't Reuben Wilson now ! I 
suppose his mother 's sent him over after me, 
for su'n or 'nother, so I '11 go right along." 

But Reuben made it very clear that he had 
come on a quite independent errand, and with a 
meaning glance at Martha saw that the gate 
was fairly closed on her visitor's lengthy fare- 
well before he came back. He had looked in, 
he said, to see if there was anything he could 
help about ; but all was done except the few last 
things to be moved away the next day, Seth 
would be back presently to walk with his wife 
over to her father's, where Patty had already 
gone. It needed very little managing for Reu- 
ben to accomplish what he had come for, and 
Martha hardly knew whether to feel glad or 
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frightened when she found herself alone with 
him on the road toward home. 

" You don't mind going home by the marsh 
road, do you ? " Reuben said. " It is n't much 
farther, and I don't know but what this is our 
good-by, Martha." She turned in among the 
willows without a word. Grandma must wait 
this once ; what temptation would there be to 
stay away from home in the years to come 
for another lingering walk with Reuben? It 
seemed at first as if it were to be a silent good- 
by, though Martha longed to have Reuben break 
the spell. Each step forward was a precious 
second gone. Speak herself she could not. 

" Perhaps you wondered, Martha, why I 've 
never come near you since that night down 
on the beach?" 

It was not put quite as a question, and yet he 
seemed to wait for the answer. 

" I wondered at first, " she said ; " and then 
it seemed to grow natural You 'd said all there 
was to say, and I knew there were heaps of 
things you had to think of. I knew you 'd do 
what was right, Reuben." 

" We trusted each other, then ; and I suppose 
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that 's about all we shall have to live on for a 
good while to come. Trust, that is to say, that 
we shall always stay good friends wherever we 
are." 

" That we 've been for a good while, — ever 
since we were little. I don't know what should 
change us now." 

Reuben's whole manner had been so weary 
and discouraged that Martha wondered why he 
had made any exertion to bring about a meeting 
which seemed so unlikely to leave her any 
happier. Why, she would rather have said 
good-by on the church porch with all Portsea 
about her, comforting herself with the thought 
that the touch of his hand in hers had been 
different from his farewell to any one else. He 
did not speak again till they came out from the 
dimness of the willows on to the bridge built 
over the creek where it ran through the marsh 
meadows down to the sea; a place full of 
recollections of frolic and clam diggings down 
below, in the days when a scramble through mud 
and wet was part of the pleasant time ; happier 
days still when this walk was chosen as the 
longest way home. As it came to the minds of 
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both they stood still by the railing, looking out 
where tide and fog were creeping in from the 
sea. So they had often stood, and never thought 
it dreary; but now, on this gray November 
afternoon, the damp wind seemed to be whisper- 
ing misery through the long shivering grass. 
Soon it would be swaying helplessly, as the 
water washed over it ; as helpless as she against 
this tide of sorrow, drowning out all that made 
life happiest. Presently Reuben spoke: "I 
did not bring you here, Martha, just to look 
over the marsh and think of old times ; I guess 
we shall both think of them often enough. But 
there 's something I wanted to say to you ; I 
don't know as I want any answer. You'll 
understand, and I shall know you'll recollect." 

Martha turned her eyes from the dreary view 
now, and her face towards his — such a dear, 
sweet face he thought it was, with the curls 
ruffling out from under her bright colored hood. 
Mouth and eyes said : " Trust me now and 
always;" but she only laid her hand on his 
without a word. 

"Martha, I've thought a good many times 
that I'd no business to have said what I did to 
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you on the beach. Only I 'd looked it all before, 
and I did n't seem to be able to tell you I was 
going, and not a word more. No, don't speak ; 
I don't feel as if I'd any right to let you. 
When I talked to you that night I did n't look 
to much more than going back with Martin to 
work under him till I 'd made enough to pay 
for poor little Ben's doctoring. 

" At California wages I could have done that 
in two or three years easy, sent money out to 
mother, and come back with a nest-egg. Since 
that I 've talked it over with Martin, and this is 
what it comes to. 

" I don't see as I 've any right to throw away 
the chance I 've got, seeing as there 's so many 
depending on it. Martin says that if I '11 agree 
to stay for a certain time — and it 's no good for 
less than six years — we can take a building 
contract together that '11 make me a well-to-do 
man when we are through with it. Now, Mar- 
tha, can I do anything else with a clear con- 
science but go ? " 

Martha looked out across the marsh : the fog 
was closing in, and there was little else to see ; 
then wistfully her eyes turned towards Reuben : 
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"You can't want advice from me; that you 
would take from somebody who knows ; but if 
you want me to say that I '11 believe whatever 
you do is right, that I do with all my heart." 

" I believe you would, Martha. I know you 
would. How hard life is," he said, shaking the 
bridge railing with his hand, as if he would 
throw down the barrier between himself and 
happiness ; "all I want is just here, and I must 
sheer off and spend the best years of my life 
trying to keep body and soul together. Lord 
knows I would n't do it if it was for myself. 
Living at this price is n't worth the having." 

Martha was the tenderest of women, and yet 
this expression of his sorrow brought back a 
peace she had not known for weeks. It did not 
seem as if even the doubt of ever seeing him 
again would be so hard as the doubt of his love 
had been. She looked almost cheerful as she 
said : " No, Reuben, I would n't take it on my 
conscience to ask you to stay, even if you gave 
me the chance. But don't let us call it six 
years. You '11 get all the money that Ben will 
want quicker there than here, I know ; but after 
that don't you think it would be better to live 
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on a little less. Your mother would say so, I 
am sure." 

She added this last as his face did not show 
any responsive cheerfulness ; indeed, she almost 
thought he could not have heard her, he looked 
so blank and far away. Presently with a heavy 
sigh, "I don't mind telling you, Martha," he 
said, " that I 've had a mighty heavy load to walk 
under ever since I was a boy. There 's been death 
and there *s been sickness, — just one steady 
fight for a chance to keep mother and the chil- 
dren with their heads above water. I declare I 
don't see how it could ever be different if I was 
to stay here. Six years is a long time, but it 's 
better than never, and that *s just what it comes 
to, Martha. Till I can make enough to keep 
mother from want I never can begin to live for 
myself ; I don't know but what I 'd rather set 
my teeth and go to work out there than live 
here just out of reach of what I want. At 
least I can think of you safe and comfortable 
at home." 

Poor Martha ! — poor womankind generally ! 
Whether or no it is hardest for the woman to wait 
for happiness, or for the man to fight for it ; at 
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least she always feels as if the greatest suffering 
stayed with the one left behind. Hard work and 
the excitement of a new life for Reuben — home 
and keeping the peace with grandma for her. 
The thought flashed in and out of Martha's 
mind, but all that Reuben felt was the comfort 
of the look with which she said, " I see, Reu- 
ben, and I '11 wait patiently, if it 's for ten years. 
But I wish I could help you any way ; if I could 
do something for your mother." She spoke the 
last words a little hesitatingly, but his look met 
hers readily. 

" Yes, I know very well all you 'd do, dear, if 
she would let you; but poor mother's life's 
been such hard work I think she 's forgotten 
how to make use of bits of comfort as they 
come along." 

Reuben could not add that, beside Mrs. Wil- 
son's jealous fear of being looked down upon for 
her poverty, as all Portsea knew, Martha would 
certainly be regarded as a dangerous intruder, 
if his mother had a suspicion that in the dimmest 
future she had the dimmest hope of becoming 
Reuben's wife. A marriageable girl was her 
red flag. To get up before dawn and go to bed 
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after midnight seemed to Mrs. Wilson only the 
natural routine of a mother's life ; but to see 
Reuben prepare himself for singing-school could 
not be borne without the saying of so many dis- 
mal texts out of the Old Testament, and such 
hustling of the younger children that they had 
grown to think that yellow soap and Saturday 
night's scrubbing had as irritating an effect on 
their mother's temper as on their skins. 

" Mother can't but feel better for having you 
go to see her sometimes ; I can trust you to 
make her begin to love you against the days 
she '11 have a right to you, as well as me. But, 
Martha, I 'm not going to tell her, I 'm not going 
to tell anybody, what I 've said to you. No, dear, 
it 's the only right way. Some folks would say 
I ought to have gone away without saying one 
word to you, so long as I can't offer you any- 
thing but words for years to come. I said to 
myself if it 's a comfort to me to tell Martha I 
love her, it '11 be a comfort to her to think of it 
after I'm gone. Nobody '11 ever know from 
me, and never would, if I was to come back and 
find " 

" Stop, Reuben. Maybe you '11 find a woman 
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grown a good deal older with waiting for you ; 
but it '11 be only waiting for happiness that can't 
come till you bring it." 

" Then it *s good-by now, though I shall see 
you again before I go." A loving kiss, and they 
turned homeward, and hand in hand walked 
through the closing twilight. At the gate he 
took her in his arms once more, and Martha 
very well knew that the good-by was not only 
to Reuben, but to a certain part of her old 
cheery self. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WAITING AND WATCHING. 

I took up the old days 
Like some lost book we dropt in the long grass 
On such a happy summer afternoon, 
When last we read it with a loving friend, — 
And find in autumn, when the friend is gone, 
The grass cut short, the weather changed, too late. 

— Aurora Leigh. 

If there were to be an offer for sealed pro- 
posals to reconstruct this old world on modern 
principles, making life in it an easier matter, I 
wonder if the majority would not suggest, among 
other improvements, that a glimpse of the future 
should be given to prepare us for any trouble in 
store. The planners of such a change would 
all be young ; for there is no knowledge which 
comes more surely with age than this : that hope 
lives on this side of the merciful veil, though 
faith and peace may wait for us beyond. 

Martha Symmes said many times to herself, 
in the first years of Reuben's absence, that it 
would be so much easier for her if she could 
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but know when it would be over. Here she was 
wearying herself because he had spoken of six 
years, and she could never bring herself to be- 
lieve that hz would have to stay as long as that. 
It was within the first two years that he sent 
home money enough to pay the city doctor, who 
gave his brother Ben not only great alleviation 
to his pain, but to the mother the satisfaction of 
knowing that all had been done which money 
could accomplish. If Reuben had done so much 
in two years, why should it be so much longer 
before he would have made enough for them to 
begin life upon ? Martha was too faithful a 
woman in all her home duties to acknowl- 
edge to herself any longing to have an end 
come even of her grandmother's worryings 
and scoldings ; but it is certain that in the 
castle in the air, where it was her recreation to 
go at the end of the day's work, there only lived 
"father and Reuben and I." Whether grand- 
ma was to take up her abode in a distant L to 
the castle, or in a still more remote haven of 
rest, was entirely indefinite, — one idea as much 
as the other ; the only distinct thing was that 
father must live with them. And four or five 
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years after Reuben had been gone father died, 
and a world of care began for Martha — not 
poverty. Mr. Symmesand his father before him 
had been thrifty men, and Martha's share of 
what was left would be enough to prevent 
the pain of home-sickness being added to her 
sorrow. She might live on in the old home, — 
and very grateful she was that it could be so, — 
though there were days at first when she almost 
felt she would rather be in a strange house than 
have to hear the slam of the front gate without 
father's whistle to say he was coming. 

Wherever she should live in Portsea she must 
be lonely, for after all her sister's forebodings, 
the change to the West had proved so success- 
ful that no one ever thought of their return. 
Teaching out there paid even better than here, 
and Seth was a different man, — slept and ate, 
and breathed in peace. Grandma always spoke 
of his " pipes " with a resentful air, as of an in- 
strument upon which he could play in Portsea 
quite as well as anywhere else, if he would only 
give his mind to it, and not be always roam- 
ing. She evidently thought that a great deal of 
prairie and buffalo was included in any Western 
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life, — even in that of a schoolmaster. If Abby 
had ever wished to come back to Portsea, all de- 
sire ceased after the birth of two strong, healthy 
boys, whom she could enjoy without trembling. 
Perhaps the only drawback was a plaintive fear 
lest the pride she took in their beauty was a 
treachery to the memory of the delicate little 
creatures who had given her too much anxiety 
for happiness. So if the sisters were to meet 
it must be Martha who should make the journey, 
and that could never be while their grandmother 
lived. Abby had been too much occupied with 
her own sorrow in leaving home to give much 
heed to Martha's depression, — indeed, had sup- 
posed it came from the same cause as her own ; 
so she had gone without knowing anything of 
the relations between Reuben and her sister. 
With no one to whom she could put into words 
the story of what had passed, Martha sometimes 
felt as if it could not be true that she had ever 
heard Reuben say he loved her, — like the doubt 
of sound in the desert, with no ears to re- 
ceive it. Once in a while came a letter, — the 
letter of a hard-worked man, for whom it would 
have been difficult at any time to express much 
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on paper. But the inside had been touched by 
no hand but his, and the words, meagre as they 
were, said the one thing Martha wanted to hear. 
Perhaps Reuben would have been more diffuse 
if he had not always thought that particulars 
would be learned from his letters to his mother. 
Poor soul ! when she boasted of the trouble her 
boy took to send long accounts of everything he 
saw, she did not know that they were all in- 
spired by the idea that Martha would read them. 
And Martha, after finding that she was classed 
with Lucy Jane Carter, felt that her few 
lines, saying he was Well, and "remained as 
always," were comfort enough ; and was very 
careful that there should be no connecting link 
in Mrs. Wilson's mind between a letter from her 
son and a visit from Martha. There was no se- 
cret about her own letters. So long as her father 
lived they came enclosed to him, and always had 
some message about Californian farming ways. 
After that it seemed only natural that Reuben's 
sorrow for a death which was considered a loss 
to all Portsea should make him write once in a 
while to his old playmate. Even Mrs. Wilson 
began to allow herself to regard Martha's visits 
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as a disinterested attention. Lucy Jane Carter 
had given quite as much offence by accepting a 
flourishing butcher instead of pining for Reuben, 
as she ever had by hinting at a desire to see his 
letters. Then, too, all Portsea had adopted the 
idea that Martha Symmes was slaving out her 
life in the care of her grandmother, though 
Abram Potter had wanted to marry her ever 
since he hired the farm after her father's death. 
Abram, whose eyes were not keen enough 
to see that Reuben and the beach and the 
moonlight all meant love-making to Martha, had 
been quite as slow in detecting that nothing he 
could say or do would ever induce her to listen 
to a word of love from him. Not even when he 
said, " Seem* he'd hired the farm, an' every- 
thing seemed to go straight right along since 
he took a hold of it, why couldn't they jine 
hands in the house as well? As for the old 
lady — landsakes, he guessed he could stand 
more'n that for Marthy. Why, he'd sign a 
paper to say he 'd read aloud the hardest kind 
o' chapters out o' the Old Testament for an 
hour every evenin', soon 's he got his boots off. 
As for jawin' back at the poor soul — he had n't 
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boarded to Mis' Foster's all these years 'thout 
learnin' which way an old lady's fur 's got to be 
stroked." 

Martha did not think it necessary to tell him 
that when grandma was in her most electric 
state, the only safe way was to let alone her fur 
altogether, if you did not wish to be scratched. 
It was hard work to make Abram believe that 
what he wished could never be. Indeed, she 
gave her refusal almost as gently as a dear 
friend of mine, who was much embarrassed by 
her would-be-relations calling the next day in 
state, under the impression that their brother 
had been accepted instead of refused the even- 
ing before. How could Martha say anything 
unkind to dear old Abram, who had grown up 
with her and Abby, and was a part of the 
happy life that seemed to have come to an end. 

" Seein *s you say so, I suppose it 's got to be, 
but I can't help thinkin' that if you 'd take time 
for *t you might find yourself growin' kinder 
soft-hearted about me, sooner 'n you 'd think 
for. I 'm sure I 'd wait ten years if I thought 
at the end of it you'd walk down the broad 
aisle with me between meetin's. I won't plague 
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you with another word, Marthy; but, if you 
won't take me for a husband, I '11 just live your 
lover all my days." 

"Oh, Abram, don't ! — don't be my lover. I 
want a friend so. Why can't you be a brother, 
who knew me when I had father and Abby, 
and never thought I could be so unhappy ? Oh, 
I am so lonesome, and it seems as if I was never 
going to have anybody to care about me again 
as long as I live." 

They were sitting on the door-steps in the 
twilight, — grandma taking her ante-go-to-bed 
nap inside. Abram was so appalled at the idea 
of Martha with her face hidden in her hands, 
that there was no form of self-sacrifice he would 
not have offered if she would only have stopped 
crying. 

"Oh, Marthy dear, how can you say such 
dreadful things ? If it was the offer that did it, 
I never '11 make you another's long's I live. 
I can't say no more 'n that, now can I ? You 
shan't say you want a brother while I 'm round. 
An' we shall have lots to talk about, with the 
hay, an' the corn, an' that, an' you can always 
have me to go anywhere with after dark. Now 
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you won't ever say you 're lonesome again, will 
you, Marthy?" 

Abram poured out his questions as if he 
expected to see Martha dissolve into tears and 
melt away. He wiped her eyes on his best blue 
cotton handkerchief; he patted her on the 
back; he very nearly kissed her, but though 
he knew exactly what he should have done if he 
had been accepted, he had never had a sister of 
his own, and did not feel sure that brothers ever 
did kiss their sisters. At any rate, it would be 
better to let her make the advances, and he 
would always be equal to the occasion, if, as a 
sister, she ever showed signs of affection. So, 
with a tact newly-born of his affection, he de- 
cided that a late brood of chickens was a per- 
fectly safe topic, leading to nothing dangerously 
pathetic. No eloquence could have been more 
successful in making Martha feel that there 
really was still some one to whom her interests 
were dear, and she went in to wake up grandma 
with quite a cheerful smile. 

For some time after Abram's new departure 
in the way of the affection he was to feel for 
Martha, it was a serious drawback to the pleas- 
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ure he had in her evident increase of regard, 
that he did not understand exactly where he 
stood. Absolutely honest, and absolutely literal 
as well, his own idea was to be all that a brother 
should, and nothing more ; and how was he to 
manage that nothing more ? Had he been en- 
dowed with a sensitive nature, Martha would 
have missed a friend more ardent than most 
lovers in the long run. When Abram had made 
up his mind that there could be nothing objec- 
tionable in a brother's doing many a day's work 
about his sister's home, in spare hours, taken 
early and late from his own fields, and had suc- 
ceeded in making Martha feel as if she really 
had a right to his services, then the happiness 
of the new relation helped to drive out the 
thought of the one he had wished to hold. 

At first Portsea was much exercised in its 
mind at the delay in the announcement it fully 
expected to receive. Indeed, such a dead blank 
fell upon the congregation on Sunday, when the 
period for reading the banns came and passed 
without the names of Abram Potter and Mar- 
tha Anne Symmes, that, feeling a lack of ex- 
citement, it began to fancy the difficulty lay 
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with good Mr. Adams ; that he was losing 
the power of imparting a flavor to his discourses 
by awful warnings, which could always be applied 
to a neighbor, if not felt as personal. But no 
wonder can live beyond its appointed time with- 
out feeding ; and, limited as was the sphere of 
news in Portsea, it was not so utterly forsaken 
as to be incapable of originating fresh gossip. 
Somebody's barn burned down, and somebody 
wondering if somebody else had not set it on 
fire, — the whole place immediately blazed up, 
till it seemed as if there might be a general con- 
flagration of character. In this grand confusion 
of tongues people forgot to go on asking why 
Abram Potter should be seen turning in at 
the Symmes' gate so often ; and when peace 
reigned again it had become a fixed fact that he 
was in full charge, and might shovel snow, plant 
seeds, or walk home from church with Martha, 
without exciting a single — "Don't you sup- 
pose ? " 

" Be the day never so long, 
There comes at length the even song." 

The last year of Reuben's absence had begun, 
and it was a daily thought with Martha that 
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there would not be another Thanksgiving, 
another New Year without him. 

March lingered late this year. It is to my 
mind to the dweller in the country the most 
tedious month in the whole round. Snow, if 
it comes, has none of the cheerfulness of win- 
ter, for it cannot lead to sleighing, only to mud ; 
and the mud has not the hopefulness of April, 
when one knows that the days of the frost are 
numbered. This particular March seemed to 
have eight weeks in it ; for it was high time for 
a letter from Reuben. None had come, either 
to her or to his mother. She would have been 
glad to go to Mrs. Wilson's, but did not like 
either to show too much eagerness, or to sug- 
gest anxiety, if the mother had not begun to 
feel it. It was nearly dark one evening when 
Abram came in, announcing his arrival with 
gigantic efforts to clear himself of mud within 
the small limits of the storm-porch over the 
back door. Martha was busy in her kitchen, 
clearing away for the night, grandma looking on 
from her big chair by the fire. The last six 
years had made some difference in the old 
woman. When Mr. Symmes died she fully 
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intended following him, and, as a preliminary, 
took to her bed at once ; but Martha's entreaties 
not to be left alone had given her a wonderful 
impulse. Perhaps it was the first time in her 
unattractive life that the poof soul had been 
made to feel she was absolutely necessary to any 
one ; and to be taken at our best is by far the 
greatest help towards well-doing that we can 
any of us receive. I do not mean that even in 
these days grandma's eyes had grown less keen 
to the foibles of her neighbors, or her tongue 
less sharp to reprove them ; but her grand- 
daughter could always please her, as indeed it 
was the one object of Martha's life to do. 

"Ben a havin' company to tea, ain't you, 
marm ? " Abram said. " Marthy 's rather late 
with her cups an' sarcers." 

" Mis' Briggs stopped in to tea. She *s only 
just gone. Pity you hadn't come a bit sooner; 
you could a' seen her home." 

" Wull, there now, so I might ; " and Abram's 
eyes accomplished a slow twinkle at Martha." 
" I thought I see somebody a' comin' along, just 
as I was tryin' to find out what kind o' night it 
was goin* to be." 
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" Have you been up to the Corner ? " grandma 
asked. " I thought there might ha* been a let- 
ter from Abby to-night." 

" Yes, I stopped in o' purpose, but there wan't 
a line for nobody." 

Martha had paused in her work to hear the 
answer, and then, with a little sigh, went on. 

"Mis' Briggs was full of a new notion. I 
des say she don't know nothin* at all about it ; 
but she says they 're talkin* about havin' one o' 
them roads that goes snortin' round the country 
run right across the mashes." 

Any one unused to grandma's description of 
the new or unapproved might not have known 
that she meant the railroad ; but Abram an- 
swered : " They was all talkin' about it up there 
to-night. I guess it 's pretty well settled. Tall 
thing, it 's goin' to be for the town." 

"Don't see no sense in anybody's wantin' 
more 'n the critturs that the Lord provides for 
gettin' 'round with." 

" Why, grandma," Martha said, cheerily, "I 'm 
sure I Ve heard you describe what the old folks 
said when the turnpike was built and the stage 
began to run. You said they thought that 
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there 'd never be any young ones left at home if 
it was so easy to get away." 

" Well, yes, dear, I know they did ; but then 
hosses seem different from meddlin' with things 
that nobody ever heard tell ©f in the Bible. One 
thing, Abram, I ain't goin' to stand : Mis' 
Briggs says the folks that 's doin' the road 's 
got a right to put it right through my kitchen, 
if so be 's they see fit. They '11 have to run 
over me an* my rockin'-chair if they 're goin' to 
doit, that 'sail." 

"Mis' Briggs gin'rally doos know more'n 
the rest on us, but she's heerd crooked this 
time. Fur 's I know, the road ain't a' comin' 
nigh here. To hear some of 'em talk to-night 
up at the Corner you 'd a' thought they was all 
goin' to waller in money the rest o' their days. 
Over Dobbsville way everybody 's cock sure the 
road can't get anywheres if it don't go through 
their front yard, an' they're goin' to charge just 
as if they was sellin' a Californy mine. The 
railroad folks '11 have to turn a good many sharp 
corners to please everybody." 

" Well, they could n't muster money 'nough 
among 'em to pay me for my place over there by 
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the settin'-room winder, so I 'm glad they ain't a* 
goin' to try. But talkin' about Californy, Mis' 
Briggs had a story about Hosee Martin bein' 
dead out there. Where was you when she was 
a* talkin', Marthy? Oh, I guess you'd gone 
up chamber." 

" No, I did n't hear her say anything about it," 
Martha said, looking a little anxious. " Abram, 
did you hear anything to-night at the store ? " 

Abram, who had retired under the table to 
examine something about the hinges, answered, 
with a muffled, " Nothin' for sartin." 

" Reuben used to write once in awhile to 
father, an' he doos now to Marthy. But you 
ain't heerd this good while, have you ? " 

" No," Martha said, and then stood lost in a 
maze of thought, as to whether it was possible, 
if his partner were dead, Reuben might not now 
be on his way home. 

" I dunno as he 'd care to write partickerly to 
say t' Hosee 'd made away with all their money ; 
but that was one thing Mis' Briggs said." 

'• What ? " Martha asked, in a tone of amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes, she said there was different stories. 
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Some said Hosee was dead, an' some talked 
about his goin' to the mines ; anyway the money 
was gone. He could n't a-took it with him if he 
was dead, an' I sh'ld think it must be some'eres 
round," Grandma said, with a general idea 
that wherever there was a stocking or a teapot 
to be found money must be safe. 

Abram had emerged from under the table, but 
was so occupied in whittling a wedge that he 
had taken no part in the conversation ; but, 
when Martha repeated : " Did n't you hear any- 
thing at all about it ? If it was true I should 
think it would be all over town," — he answered : 
" They was all talkin' to onst both sides o' the 
stove, an' givin' different idees, so't I didn't 
seem to get much notion, only everybody 
thought he knew more 'n the rest on 'em. The 
upshot of it all was that Hosee 'd gone, an' the 
money 'd gone, an' which way they'd gone 
nobody knew." 

"And Reuben?" Martha asked, "Didn't 
they say a word about him ? " 

" Oh, they said a heap, an' they did n't know 
the fust thing. There," Abram said, laying 
down his knife and bit of wood ; " I 'd made up 
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my mind not to speak till I knowed what I was 
talkin' about. 'T ain't much, but fur 's I know it 
comes to this : Reuben 'd been dummin' along, 
workin' and dooin' his dooty, — kind o' way he 
always had to home, " Abram said, with a nod 
in a parenthesis to Martha, "an* Hosee, as I 
understand, rather took the genteel part of the 
business, — holdin' the puss, an' that cos he knew 
the ways out there. An* when Reuben begun 
to get ready to come home an' make his calkerla- 
tions according lo an' behold ! there wan't nothin' 
to show for all the work he 'd done. What 's 
more, there wan't no Hosee on the premises, 
nuther." 

"But where does the story come from?" 
Martha asked ; " I wish I could see Mrs. Wil- 
son. Reuben must have written about it to 
her." 

" Bless you, I should ha* stopped there, an' 
had my story all ready to tell you if there 'd 
been anything to hear ; but the mail is n't in, 
an' all anybody knows come through some men 
that Sam Richards met over to the city. I 'm 
sure I hope Mis' Wilson won't get track of it 
till she can know the truth." 
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"If she don't know by to-morrow mornin', 
it '11 be 'cause Mis' Briggs has lost her tongue," 
grandma remarked. "She was all agog to go 
there to-night, but I guess I turned her by 
sayin' how that new horse o' Deacon White's 
they set so much by 's gone lame. So she 
thought she'd step in an' tell 'em she heered 
they 'd been cheated. Seems to thrive on other 
folks' troubles, Mis' Briggs doos. Dunno but 
what it's like pickles, an' brings out the taste 
of her own good things. Guess you 'd better 
help this old granny o' your'n to bed, Marthy. 
Why, child alive, you look as if you 'd ought to 
be there yourself — you 're all gin out." 

" Don't you fret, Marthy," Abram whispered, 
as he bade her good-night. "You shall have 
the first news that comes." Abram was not 
brilliant, but he managed to hammer out some- 
thing very near the truth as he walked home, 
and settled with himself that " Marthy 'd need 
a heap o' care took of her." 
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CHAPTER V. 

LEFT ALONE. 

We, too, have autumns when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air ; 

When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare. 

— Loweli 

It was not a long suspense, for the mail ar- 
rived in a few days, and with it a letter for Mar- 
tha. Abram knew the ways of the household, 
and brought it after grandma had gone up-stairs 
for the night, and when Martha would have a 
quiet hour by herself below. He had heard 
enough of what was general Portsea knowledge 
now to give her the letter and say good-night at 
once. The good fellow would have gone with a 
very heavy heart if he had known all the sorrow 
that it held for her. Martha drew her low rock- 
ing-chair to the fire, and put the lamp on the 
light-stand ; then, as she was going to open her 
letter, laid it down again, and sat a few moments 
shading her eyes with her hand. If a prayer 
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were in her heart it was one without words. 
She scarcely knew for what she would pray, — 
only that she must draw a long breath before 
she took the blow. God's will — Reuben's wish 
— they must be the same for her, and she 
would be patient whatever the decision. 

Reuben told her that a great change had come 
in his fortunes. His story was not very different 
from the first report that Abram had heard. In 
the beginning he and his companion had both 
worked together ; but as time went on it had 
fallen more to Reuben's share to take charge of 
the actual building operations, and Martin, with 
his superior knowledge of business and the 
country, had enlarged their transactions. Reu- 
ben said that up to a certain point all had been 
done with his approval, and even now he did 
not believe that Hosea had ever intended to be 
other than honest to him, and he begged that 
this should be said in Portsea, and Hosea re- 
garded as a fellow-sufferer with himself. He 
had been tempted, by what he supposed the cer- 
tainty of a fortune, to invest their earnings in 
the share of a gold-digging which had proved 
worthless, and all was gone. The only ground 
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he could have for blaming Hosea, Reuben said, 
was that he himself had not been consulted ; but 
even if he had been it would probably not have 
altered the facts. He should have intrusted all 
to his friend ; but one of the hard things to bear 
was the thought that he had been too engrossed 
with his own work to know what was going on, 
and share the responsibility. All this was told 
in few words, but they were more than enough 
for Martha, knowing that they all meant but 
this — Reuben was not coming home. So far, 
Martha could not but feel that Reuben's trial 
in the struggle and mortification of beginning 
again was heavier than hers ; but there was 
worse to come. 

"Now, Martha dear," Reuben wrote, "I've 
got something to say that all but takes the 
courage out of me. When I went away from 
home I did n't think I was asking too much of 
you, if you loved me, to wait six years ; in my 
heart I did n't think it would be quite so long 
as that. Now it 's different. Work and disap- 
pointment make me feel as if I 'd been away a 
dozen years, and when I think of a dozen more 
spent the same way there 's nothing for it but 
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to say good-by. I shall stay and fight it out 
and work for mother, and I can't hope to do 
more than that At this moment I have got 
fifty dollars lying in my desk, and to-morrow I 
begin to work by the day again as I did when I 
started. I don't tell mother that I shall never 
see Portsea again, but I can tell you that I be- 
lieve if I do it will be as a much older man. 
The greatest comfort I can think of now is that 
I haven't hung a millstone round your neck. 
There, — perhaps, I ought not to have said that ; 
but you know, and you '11 always remember, that 
I loved you dearly when my love was any good 
to you. Don't answer this ; nothing can make 
things any different. But I shall like a friendly 
letter once in a while ; and if we never see each 
other again, don't you forget that you never had 
a better friend in this world than Reuben Wil- 
son. 

Martha had no tears to shed over this sorrow, 
which must be borne in silence all the rest of 
her days, if Reuben's? words came true. The 
log on the fire fell apart, blazed up, and lay in 
separate piles of ashes before Martha unclasped 
her cold hands from her knee and roused her- 
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self. She had thought out her dumb sorrow; 
knew that she must not cry out against it; 
knew that Reuben had decided rightly. As she 
wearily climbed the stairs, Martha found herself 
counting up the probable length of years that 
she must live through, and who among her peo- 
ple had had shorter tasks set them than her 
poor old grandmother. 

In landscape and story a dead level gives 
little to describe, whether it lies in sunshine or 
in shade. Into some lives come a succession of 
tranquil years, whose history is amply recorded 
in the dates of happy days ; others fall into a 
sorrowful monotony, of which there is as little 
to tell. That Martha's nature was not a rebel- 
lious one had saved her from the active suffering 
of " kicking against the pricks." Even in the 
hours when she and her sorrow walked together 
along the quiet road, or sat at night with no one 
to question the tears which fell almost without 
her knowing it, — even then she never doubted 
Reuben's wisdom in deciding that they should 
bear their sorrow separately, or ceased to be 
thankful that she had known the blessing of his 
love. Eventless as the life was, it was too calm 
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to leave the lines by which years may be not only 
counted, but multiplied on some weary faces. 
" Martha Symmes is growing consider'ble of an 
old girl," might be said after she had gone home 
early from the sewing-circle; but there was 
always some one of the younger people to add : 
"I don't believe Miss Martha could ever 
have looked prettier than she does now, she 's 
so sweet and good." So long as she must have 
a life separate from Reuben, Martha would not 
for any inducement have spent it elsewhere than 
in Portsea, which might be their trysting-place, 
even when youth was gone. So long too as her 
old grandmother lived, and there was some one 
to wait and watch for her, she could not feel 
alone; and the fourth year from the date of 
Reuben's last love-letter found her at heart a 
sad woman, but never a discontented one. 

Grandma Parker had become such a living 
monument in Portsea that all her little world 
was as much surprised to hear that she was fail- 
ing fast as if she had been in the heyday of 
youth. There must have been far down in the 
old woman's heart a touch of romance, that she 
should have asked to have her bed put down 
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stairs by the window where she had sat so many 
years. There she had been lying for days gaz- 
ing out through all the changing lights of the 
passing hours, as if she would carry the memory 
of the scene through the gates so soon to be 
opened for her. All she had asked was that her 
grand-daughter should be within reach of her 
hand, and there were plenty of good neighborly 
friends to come in and out and leave Martha 
free to give every one of these last hours to 
sitting ready to read a verse or two, to stoop to 
listen to the failing voice, or stroke with gentle 
touch. There she sat now in the room dimly 
lighted by shaded lamp and fire. The old lips 
moved stiffly to say something, and Martha 
stooped to listen. 

" Seems as though I could n't wait to tell your 
grandpa how sorry I am I spoke so cross." 
Martha thought she was dreaming, and said, 
" Oh, he knows you did n't mean it, dear." 

" I dunno how he should, when I was bein' 
cross over an' over again, an' the right time 
never seemed to come to tell him so. It 's 
queer folks can't take it in at the fust of it ; how 
sorry they '11 be when they come to the end." 
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11 1 call this your beginning, grandma/' Martha 
said ; but her voice failed as she thought that to 
her had come the end of what makes home. 

"The best o' gals, the best o' gals," her 
grandmother said over and over, as her fingers 
feebly stroked Martha's hand. Then suddenly, 
" I allers felt as if I could n't spare you, dear ; 
but I wish there was somebody now, — I 'm 
afeard you '11 be terrible lonesome." 

" Don't worry about me. Abby says she '11 
give Patty to me for a long visit, now the little 
ones have grown up. You would n't want me to 
have better company than dear little Patty." 

A gleam of the old welcoming smile came 
back into her face, and almost a brightness to 
the dim eyes as she said, "I never wanted 
nothin' better when I could have her, the dar- 
lin' creetur. But, Marthy, I want you to have 
somebody that '11 take care of you, just 's you 've 
been a-takin' care of everybody else all your 
days. Marthy, where 's Reuben Wilson ? I ain't 
seen him this long time." 

Martha looked over her shoulder to make 
sure that the neighbor in charge of the kitchen 
was busily employed there, and laying her face 
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on the pillow by her grandmother, she said, 
"Reuben 's been gone a good many years, 
working hard ; but his mother came in to-day to 
ask after you, and she said that she thought he 'd 
be back now by next spring for a visit." 

" I allers liked Reuben better 'n any boy in 
town. I used to think he liked you too, Marthy. 
Did n't he never say a word to you." 

This first touch ever laid upon Martha's 
heart through all these years startled her almost 
as if from a ghostly hand, and she answered 
without a thought of denial: "He loved me, 
and he said so before he went away, but he had 
to go to work for his mother." 

"You loved him, did n't you, Marthy ? " 

"Dearly, grandma, dearly. We waited as 
.long as there was any hope; you remember 
the time when he lost his money — that 's years 
ago ; and now I don't know how it will be even 
if he comes back." 

She threw an arm across her grandmother, as 
if to hold the only one love on which she might 
count in this world, and so the two women 
rested, — the one whose story was told and 
ended close to the heart beating with the 
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possibility the world might still hold for 
her. 

Presently the old woman said : " I wished I 
could ha' stayed and looked at his face. I could 
ha* told you, Marthy, what it said. I seen a 
face once when the love was gone out of it, 
an' I guess death could n't change it no more in 
my eyes." 

For one moment those eyes opened, as if clear 
vision had come to them, then dropped again ; 
and Martha said, gently : " Don't worry about 
anything here, grandma dear. You're going 
where you '11 know how right it all is whatever 
comes." 

The world was over for grandma when she 
had given this last thought to her who, as the 
sun rose, sat holding a dead hand in hers, and » 
feeling for the first time absolutely alone. 

And now Portsea was again exercised as to 
what Martha should do. The advice of the 
whole town would have been hers for the ask- 
ing, and, indeed, many valuable suggestions 
reached her quite unasked. Of course she and 
Abram Potter would be married now, after all 
their shilly-shallying; of course she would go 
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to the West to live with her sister ; of course 
Abby would come to Portsea to live with her. 
Some one had even gone so far as to say what 
an excellent thing it would be if the old clergy- 
man could be induced to take a rest after 
his forty years of service, and then a single 
man might offer, who would be of a good age 
for Martha. And in spite of all this wealth 
of wisdom, — even after an afternoon when the 
Widow Briggs arrived with a sock in embryo on 
her needles, and had given advice till the ample 
leg had developed into a heel, — even then Mar- 
tha persisted in doing the only thing no one had 
proposed : to continue to live in her old home 
by herself, or with only the companionship of a 
poor widow woman and her child, who had 
always been befriended by the Symmes house- 
hold, and who felt now as if heaven had opened 
to them. 

As to the first proposition, — the marrying 
Abram Potter, — that was not discussed for any 
length of time, being quenched by Abram him- 
self, who impressed it on the mind of the public 
by losing his temper for the first time in his 
life. 
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Appearing at the corner one evening, soon 
after Martha was left alone, he was saluted by 
the wit of the circle, sitting about the stove, as 
Mr. "Marthy Symmes." Abram grew alarm- 
ingly red, and answered : " I s'pose I 'm about 
as stoopid as most folks, an' I can't seem to see 
the joke o' that, Jacob Morse." He walked to 
the post-office end of the counter, took his let- 
ter, and, having "sot on himself/' as he expressed 
it, was pursuing the wise course of going off with 
shut lips, when Jacob fired another shot. 

"Didn't mean no offense, I'm sure, Abe; 
only folks thought you had n't got much more 
to do than hang your hat up in her entry, 
an' make yourself comfortable. You need n't get 
mad about that, old man." 

" I dunno what you mean about gettin' mad. 
Cucumbers ain't no cooler than what I be this 
minute," Abram said, looking amazingly like 
fighting the group before him. " There 's a few 
words I 'd like to say, seein 's most o' the town 
criers seems to be settin' round." He fixed his 
eyes on the stove funnel as a safe centre of 
wrath, while they all listened in dumb amaze- 
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ment, but real interest, at such an usual display 
of oratory from " Old Abram." 

" It seems kind o' undecent in me to make 
any remark at all about Miss Marthy's gettin' 
married before her poor old grandma's had 
time to git seed to growin' on her grave. 
Seein 's folks thinks fit to talk about her in her 
trouble, I should like just to mention that if 
there 's a man good enough to be her husband 
I ain't happened to make his acquaintance up 
to the present time. I'm pretty proud to be 
her friend, that's all I know." Here Abram ex- 
perienced a singular choking sensation in the 
region of his coat collar, but he cleared his throat 
and went on : " An' if anybody wanted me to 
run for President, an' it stood in the way of 
planting Miss Marthy's spring garding, they 
might whistle for me, that 's all." And with this 
climax, Abram jammed his hat over his eyes 
and stalked out, leaving a solemn hush round 
the stove, broken at last by Jacob Morse him- 
self saying, " Hooroar for * Old Abram I ' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JUBILATE. 

Today a song is on my lips, 

Earth seems a paradise to me; 
For God is good, and lo 1 my ships 

Are coming home from sea 1 

Every one was quite satisfied with Martha's 
arrangements when Patty came early in the 
autumn for a long visit; Abby wrote that she 
was willing to spare her, not only for the com- 
fort she would be to Martha, but because she 
wanted her daughter to know and be known by 
her old friends at home. Portsea fully appre- 
ciated the compliment, and Patty was a great 
favorite for her mother's sake and her own. 
There was a certain life about the Western girl, 
coming from a town still in its own first youth, 
and where every one had an equal share in build- 
ing up the prosperity of the place. The little 
New England country town seemed to Patty 
truly dignified in its comparative antiquity, and 
to be living in a house where she made one of 
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the third generation of occupants, would be 
something to tell of when she went back to ten- 
year-old Carthage. It had not borne its name 
so long as she, now in the freshness and pretti- 
ness of her eighteen years. 

For Martha the coming of her niece was a 
revelation of forgotten gayety. Peace and quiet 
cheerfulness had grown to be a part of her re- 
ligion ; but this enjoyment of life, the laughing 
for the pleasure of being amused, was a new 
sensation; — no, not new: it was only her old 
self come back to the old house ; and in being 
with Patty she almost felt as if she were seeing 
her own double. If she ever wished to suppress 
the superabundant gayety of the girl, she had not 
the heart to do it, — it seemed so delightful to im- 
agine what it would have been to act herself out 
without the fear of being looked at over poor 
grandma's spectacles. 

"Putty snug-lookin* pair, you air," Abram 
said, as he found them sitting between daylight 
and dark by the fire. One had been telling the 
other something which amused them, and no 
wonder that Abram was struck with the likeness 
in the two smiling faces turned toward him. 
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"Marthy, if you want to know how you 
looked the fust season you set in the singin'- 
seats, there you be, ex-act." 

Patty rubbed her cheek lovingly against her 
aunt's shoulder, and said : " Oh, Mr. Potter, 
do tell me you think I shall look just as much 
like Aunt Martha when I 'm where she is now." 

" I think a heap o' you, Patty. It *s natural I 
should, seem* *s I knew you before you was old 
enough to set alone on the floor. For all that, I 
ain't goin* to set you up with thinkin' there 's 
goin' to be any such good luck as havin' two Aunt 
Marthys in this world. No harm tryin/ though, 
an* I will say I think you Ve took a good start. 
If you'd like to have somethin' to remember 
yourself by, you might go over to the city an' 
have your pictur* took. I reckon your com- 
plect 'd have a better chance o* bein' done jus- 
tice to than mine got. Want to see how big a 
fool I can look like ? " he said, pulling a pack- 
age out of his coat-pocket, and handing it to 
them with a delighted grin, ready to deepen into 
a roar at their first glance. 

It was fortunate that the original of the pic- 
ture set an example of taking the full measure 
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of amusement out of it, for it would have been 
difficult for any one to have contemplated it 
soberly. In the early days of daguerreotyping 
the efforts of a cheap and inexperienced artist 
were apt to be anything but complimentary to 
the sitter, and this specimen looked nearly as 
much like a sketch of the moon with mountains 
and hollows in bold contrast as it did like dear, 
good Abram Potter. His thick crop of sun- 
burned curly hair was a black pile over the 
round face, where nose and cheeks stood out in 
bold relief above the mouth, which apparently 
Abram must have extended to its amplest ca- 
pacity in amazement as to what might be going 
to happen. Out of this sphere looked a pair of 
round white eyes, puckered at the corners, and 
ready to close if anything should go off with a 
bang. Patty looked first at the picture, then at 
Abram, and then laughed till she cried ; while 
he, bringing his big hands down on his knees, 
was entirely delighted with her appreciation. 

"I knowed it 'd tickle you haff to death. 
But did you ever — now, did you ever see such 
a lookin' nimshi ? An* the best of it all is, it 
looks like me — it doos, and no mistake. Why, 
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I had it took to send to my sister down East, 
an* I'll bet you her youngest — he's dreadful 
smart — he '11 ask for a stick o' candy soon 's he 
sees it. I know that 's just the way I look some- 
times when I 'm settin' listenin' to a story, an* 
waitin' for the joke to come in." 

Patty assented in a fresh outburst, but her 
Aunt Martha said, reprovingly, " There, I can't 
help laughing, because it does seem to look like 
you, just by accident. But what 's the good of 
a picture if it 's going to make anybody laugh at 
their best friend." 

"Just you two go and be took together, and 
they '11 pay something to let it hang in a shop 
window, I'll bet. But land, what was a feller to 
look like settin' with his head backed up into a 
kind of a pitchfork. Presently the man he 
says, 'I 'm ready if you air.' An' I says, 'Gee 
up, then, for I shall have the fidgets if I set 
here much longer;' an' then he says, 'Would 
you please to smile.' Says I, ' I will when I 've 
got su'n to smile at/ ' Can't you iniagine the 
young lady lookin' 'round the corner of the 
screen at you ? ' says he. Then I got mad, an' 
I says, * I guess any young lady I know 's got 
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somethin' else to do but play peek-a-boo 'round 
that screen.' He did n't seem to like that, so 
then he said, ' You can't expect to have a very 
handsome pictur' took if you set like that' So 
I says, 'I guess I should be disappinted if I ex- 
pected to look handsome, which ever way I sot.' 
I only meant to make him feel easy about my 
expectin' to have more 'n my money's worth, but 
I tell you, he looked mad as thunder, an' he said, 
'Now/ an' wrapped his head up in a black 
cloth. I just set and waited, but I kept my eye 
on him. I thought I was in for it, an* there *d 
be some kind of a flare-up. In a minute he 
went an' shet himself up in a closet. When he 
came out he was as smilin' as you please, an' he 
says, 'I think you look uncommon well under 
the circumstarnces.' I didn't know what he 
called the circumstarnces ; but I guess if I ever 
look any wuss 'n that, it '11 be with somethin' I 
shan't get over in a hurry." 

Abram so thoroughly enjoyed being made fun 
of by Patty that Martha felt she might with an 
easy conscience lean back in her chair and enjoy 
it too. And how happy she was in the sitting 
there with a sense that there was no one else to 
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be thought of, or to worry about, — nothing to 
do at this moment but listen to Patty's pleasant 
voice and laugh, and feel that this was her own 
cheerful home revived. For that half hour she 
might sit in placid comfort ; but Abram had a 
piece of news in store which would bring back 
the quick heart-beats of years ago. He had not 
come, good fellow, only to laugh and talk, but 
had thought that a hearty laugh might not be a 
bad introduction to an agitating piece of news 
he had just heard. No one but himself should 
be the bearer of it, he was determined ; and fleet- 
footed he must be, if it were not to reach Martha 
from some one who had no idea that it would be 
more to her than to any one else, — that Reuben 
Wilson had reached Portsea a month or two 
sooner than was expected. When Patty had 
had her laugh out, Abram pushed his chair a 
little out of the circle. He could speak his 
news more easily, he thought, if he were out of 
the range of Martha's eyes. 

" I see somebody up at the Corner to-night, 
Marthy, who was quite unexpected to me. Did 
you know Reuben Wilson got home last night? " 

The gentle smoothing of Patty's hand on her 
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aunt's knee was stopped for a moment, and to 
Martha herself it seemed for that instant as if 
her heart stood still. But hand and voice were 
steady as she said, " I knew he was coming, but 
not so soon. Mrs. Wilson told me this week 
that she should look for him any time this 
winter. Do you know why he came now ? " 

"Everybody was asking all the questions 
they could lay their tongues to, so I thought 
I 'd hold mine, for a change. I heard him say, 
though, that things had turned out so much 
better 'n he expected he thought he'd come 
home an* look round a while. Spoke very hand- 
some of Hosee, he did, an' said they 'd ben the 
best of friends through all their misfort'ns. I 
guess he was glad of the chance to speak up, 
bein' Saturday night, an* everybody there." 

" And he looks," — Martha said, hesitatingly, 
"a good deal changed, I suppose. It's ten 
years this November." 

" Looks fus* rate, he doos," was the cheery 
answer. " Changed, — why of course he has in 
ten years. So've we all. Only seems to me 
we've changed outside, an' he's changed in- 
side — some way." 
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Patty laughed. " Why, how did you get at 
his inside man if you didn't ask any ques- 
tions?" 

Abram screwed up his eyes as if he were try- 
ing to decipher a puzzle, and rubbed his knees 
reflectively. " Wull, there you have me, Patty. 
I guess I must ha' felt it in my bones. I don't 
gen'rally take an idee till somebody hits me over 
the head with it. It was n't that he was any 
ways set up, — land, no ! He asked me about 
the farm, an' my sister Liza. Why, he wanted to 
know about my old oxen. But all the same, I 
knew he 'd ben seein' an' doin' more 'n ever I 
heerd tell of, — while I 'd gone on in Portsea 
makin' just the same kind o' furrers in my fields 
all these years. But he was mighty pleasant," 
Abram said, glancing at Martha, and then fixing 
his eyes, wide open now, on the fire. 

" I can just remember Reuben Wilson," Patty 
said ; " I should like to know any one who had 
travelled so much. Did n't he used to come 
here to go to singing-school with you, Aunt 
Martha?" 

"Yes, indeed, many a time," her aunt said, 
relieving herself with a long' breath, which she 
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did not mfcaft to sound like a sigh. " I 'm afraid 
he would n't care much for singing-school now. 
I should think Portsea must seem like a very 
small place to him." 

"There it is, — there were folks to-night 
askin' him if Portsea did n't look very small. 
They might as well ha' asked him if he did n't 
think his mother was a very old lady." 

" What did he answer ? " Patty asked. 

" Why, it was just Reuben all over. He said 
it looked like home, an' that was what no other 
place in the world could." 

" That was good," Patty said, energetically. 
" I know I should like him. Don't you think 
he will come to see you, Aunt Martha, — even 
if he does n't want to go to singing-school ? " 

Abram felt he had accomplished his task suc- 
cessfully ; and if Patty were going to ask search- 
ing questions, perhaps her aunt would like to 
answer them without a listener, so he said 
good-night, and departed. After he had gone 
the two women still sat as he had left them, 
without speaking. 

" What are you thinking about, dear ? " Aunt 
Martha said presently, coming out of her own 
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thoughts and looking at the earnest face gazing 
into the fire. 

" Now, what do you suppose I was thinking 
of ? All about Abram Potter, and what a dear 
old soul he is, and why he never got married ? " 

" Want of the right woman, I suppose," her 
aunt said, glad that Patty was looking at the fire 
and not at her. 

"But I wonder/' Patty said, "that there never 
has been the right woman to see how good and 
kind he is, and what a good husband he 'd 
make." 

" It never seems to me that people marry just 
because they 've found the best man or the best 
woman, but because the time 's come, — or the 
love's come, I suppose. You see, when we 
were all young," — and Martha laughed heartily 
with a sudden recollection of young days, — 
" Abram was just the same kind, good-natured 
fellow he is now ; but, I do not know how it 
was, he was always blundering. If he borrowed 
a slate at school, he 'd be sure to break it ; and 
when he dragged me on his sled I knew I should 
be upset into a snow-drift. I think he must 
have improved very much, — or I have." 
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" I can see just why he should n't have taken 
a girl's fancy," Patty said, wisely, and of course 
I don't mean that he could have expected any- 
body like you, Aunt Martha, to want to marry 
him. But just such another as he is might have 
cared about him." 

" It 's not so very easy to find just such an- 
other as he is, Patty, and you can't think too 
well of him. I 'm ashamed to think how I used 
to laugh at him when I was a girl. I should 
have been badly enough off in these last years 
if I had not had him to look after me like a 
brother, as he has. I think one difficulty about 
his marrying would be that the sort of woman 
that might put up with his rough ways would n't 
suit the best part of him, so I 'm afraid he '11 go 
unmated." 

" If I was going to stay in Portsea I should 
not let anybody have him. I should keep him 
for my own — uncle, or something." Patty fin- 
ished that portion of her thinking, and began 
again : " And about Reuben Wilson, Aunt Mar- 
tha — what kind is he ? " 

" A very pleasant kind when he went away, 
ten years ago." 
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" But why did he go off, in the first place ? " 
Patty asked. 

Then Martha told her the whole story of his 
struggle to help his mother and the younger 
ones, and the need there was that he should 
exile himself. It was so long since she had had 
the chance to talk of Reuben that it was a 
pleasure to pour out to a hearer who, having no 
key to the past, listened only as to a story of 
an interesting life. 

" That is what I call a hero ! Oh, Aunt Mar- 
tha, I hope he won't disappoint me when I see 
him. Is he old?" 

"A little older than I am, — thirty-five, per- 
haps. Does that seem too old for a hero ? " 

" I '11 try to make it do. He could n't be very 
young, you know, to have done all that. How 
proud you must be to have known such a man 
well. You did know him very well, didn't 
you?" 

"Yes, I don't remember the time when I 
did n't know him. He was a big boy at school 
when I was one of the little girls, and was very 
good to me. Your father was teacher then, and 
Reuben was a great favorite of his, and used to 
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come and study with him after he left school, 
so that he was always coming and going among 
us." 

" How queer it seems," Patty said ; " I must 
have seen him very often when I was little. I 
wonder if he would remember me." She mused 
a few minutes, and then said, " How will it b^, 
Aunt Martha ? Do you feel as if you should 
begin where you left off with him ? " 

But she had cast a line into the depth Martha 
had feared to sound. She answered with all the 
cheerfulness she could muster, "He'll be the 
old friend, all the same, — I don *t doubt that ; 
but it may take a little while to pick up the 
dropped stitches. See the clock, Patty; and 
there 's Nora locking up in the kitchen," 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AFTER LONG YEARS. 



In my ears 
The sound of waters — there he stood, my king ! 

—Aurora Leigh. 

The next day was Sunday. Martha had 
always kept her place in the choir, and though 
she sometimes told them that she thought they 
ought to fill it with some younger voice, no one 
was willing to spare her. But when Patty came 
she was received as a member by right, and 
joined the sopranos in a place by her aunt's side. 
There was nothing said of her being a substi- 
tute ; but Martha often made her so, for it was 
such a pleasure to her to lean back in her seat 
and listen to Patty's voice, as if it were to her 
younger self. One does not live through ten 
years, holding such alternations of hope and 
depression as these had brought to Martha, 
without coming to feel that, though still a young 
woman, there was a sense of rest in standing 
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aside to watch and sympathize with those as 
confident as she had been that success was the 
most natura* thing to happen. 

On this day Martha would gladly have stayed 
at home. It seemed to her now that it had 
come, — as if a new agitation, even of happiness, 
was more than she could bear ; but what should 
she say as excuse ? The always-to-be-commanded 
headache became a complicated mystery in her 
consciousness of the real reason ; so when Patty 
answered her preliminary doubt with, "Oh, 
Aunt Martha dear, I can't possibly stay at home, 
because I want to see Reuben Wilson, — of 
course I'm dying to hear the sermon, too, — 
and I don't want to go without you. Do come ; 

there 's a dear ," go she did without a 

struggle. 

Those of the choir who were not fortunate 
enough to sit near a peep-hole in the green 
moreen curtain hanging in front of the gallery 
had no delicacy at all in standing up to see 
Reuben Wilson walk down the aisle with his 
mother on his arm. There might be disappoint- 
ment and pain in the old age before Mrs. 
Wilson, though let us hope nothing to compare 
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with the hard middle life she had gone through ; 
but nothing would ever take away or mar in her 
mind the memory of that proud Sunday morn- 
ing, — the morning when she, the forlorn, hard- 
worked widow woman, for so many years called 
" poor Mrs. Wilson," passed before the congre- 
gation leaning on the arm of the best son in all 
Portsea, and one of the richest men. Do not be 
hard on her if that thought mingled with her 
Sabbath rejoicings. Thoughts are very unman- 
ageable visitors ; and truly it seems to me that 
it requires a long acquaintance with prosperity 
to enable us to ticket our blessings according to 
their due value. For how much of her life it 
had been one of its duties that every hard-earned 
cent should add something to the comfort of her 
children, and now, please God, all that was over 
forever. Martha could make no exertion to 
look, as the rest did, — her chance would come 
when they all stood up to sing. But when that 
moment arrived her knees trembled so that it 
seemed as if they would not support her, and 
Patty, glancing at her as the rest rose, looked 
quite startled, and whispered, " How pale you 
are ! Don't stand up ; I will sing for both." 
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Martha's place came at the end of the seat, 
and the end of the curtain as well. A slight 
movement would enable her to look below. 
There was not much to see ; not much, at least, 
for a woman who was gazing at what her eyes 
and mind had been longing for all these years. 
Reuben was standing looking over the hymn 
book with his mother. It was a little side pew ; 
but Martha's eyes were very quick, and as the 
light from a window fell upon him she felt she 
should have known him at once. It seemed to 
her there was fully the change of the ten years 
in his looks. He was broader, — she felt as if 
she had forgotten how tall he was, — and as the 
sun shone out she fancied she could distinguish 
gray in his hair. But it was Reuben — Reuben's 
motions which she saw ; and when at some sud- 
den burst of the women's voices he lifted his head 
suddenly and looked at the gallery, she drew 
back, feeling — though it was impossible — as 
if their eyes had met. She would look no 
more, but cover her eyes and thank God that 
at least they were under one roof together, 
breathing the same air, listening to the same 
words. As Reuben raised his eyes he did, 
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indeed, look towards the end of the gallery, 
where, as he recollected so well, Martha's seat 
had been, and his own not very far away. She 
was not there ; or, at least, — and he passed his 
hand over his eyes, — the face he saw could not 
be hers, and yet how like ! Even when he left 
home Martha looked older than that; but the 
girl on whom his eyes were fixed seemed to him 
at this distance as if it were her very self in 
the days when he first began to think her the 
sweetest and best girl in Portsea. 

Martha determined that when service was 
over she would not reach the porch in time to 
make one of the crowd which she was sure Mrs. 
Wilson would expect to gather around Reuben. 
She had not the nerve to go through their first 
meeting now. So very patiently did she linger 
to hear the details of Mrs. Thompson's last 
"attack," and her fears for the next one, Patty 
•all the while wistfully looking back and wishing 
that Aunt Martha would not be so very sympa- 
thetic. Martha felt almost guilty in her powers 
of manoeuvring, but was consoled when she 
found how effectual they were, and that she and 
Patty walked out of church the very last It 
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was a blustering afternoon, and Martha con- 
sented readily to Patty's suggestion that she 
should stay quietly at home, and nurse the cold 
she was willing to agree must be the reason for 
her languor and white cheeks. She was begin- 
ning to think herself very weak and foolish if 
she could not even bear to meet the happiness 
longed for so many years. Patty insisted upon 
treating her as an invalid, and before she started 
for church left her aunt comfortably settled in 
her rocking-chair, with her Sunday books on 
the little stand at her elbow. Martha read her 
chapter and her hymn, and though she found her 
attention wandering from the old-fashioned book 
of sermons, — which she read as much for the 
association with her grandmother as for any 
great pleasure to be derived from them, — still 
she found the sense of unrest passing away. 
The book had been lying in her lap for some 
time, and her thoughts came back from she 
scarcely knew where out of the past, when the 
striking of the clock made her look up to find 
that Patty must be on her way from church by 
this time, if she had not lingered. She went to 
the window looking down the road, and two 
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figures were just in sight. Patty, she thought, — 
and when they had passed that large tree she 
should be quite sure who was the man walking 
at her side, not with Abram Potter's lounging 
stride, but firm, erect, and stepping with a pur- 
pose. Even in the distance she knew it was 
Reuben Wilson with whom Patty was chatting 
as to an old friend, while he looked down on her 
smiling and well pleased. Martha instinctively 
drew back within the shade of the room, then 
said to herself, " What folly ! Why should she 
hesitate to meet her dear old friend otherwise 
than heartily. Surely friends always, whatever 
changes might have come to him." So she 
stood at the window to return a smile for the 
triumphant little nod Patty gave as she led her 
hero through the gate, and was ready with out- 
stretched hand when the door opened. 

"You escaped me this morning, Martha," 
Reuben said, as his hearty grasp closed over 
hers; "I looked everywhere in the porch. I 
was afraid I was going to be disappointed again ; 
but Patty — she says I may call her so, though 
it seemed a great liberty to me — told me I need 
not wait for a week-day visit." 
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"No, indeed," Martha said. 

"And only think, Aunt Martha," Patty went 
on, looking radiantly satisfied and pretty, "we 
met in the singing-seats. Mr. Reuben (you see 
we are just going back to old times) came to 
take the place where he used to sit, and there 
was I in your seat." 

Reuben had it on his lips to bring up the 
recollection of an evening still in his mind, 
when she had teased to go with them to the 
church, but a sudden shyness came over him, 
and a feeling that not quite yet had come the 
time for recalling those days. 

Patty's entire unconsciousness that anything 
was there except what she thought she read 
plainly enough in the meeting of two old friends 
was an immense help. I suppose we have all, 
in more or less degree, gone through that blank 
sensation almost inevitably following the end of 
a silence we have so wished to break. Our 
friend has come, — the suspense is over ; what 
have we to do now but pour out all we have felt 
whenever that name was in our thought ? And 
instead of that we sit dumb, as we gradually 
take in the certainty that the dear presence is 
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there ready and waiting for speech to come. 
Words would have passed slowly between 
Reuben and Martha, if they had not had Patty 
as a connecting link. In all Martha's imaginings 
of how they should come together there had 
never been the need of anything beyond one 
another ; but now she was very thankful for 
Patty's eager questions and interest in so much 
which she herself would not quite have known 
how to ask. How he had lived and where — 
with what sort of people — beautiful scenery 
and rough life, — he was obliged to describe it all. 
And he did it most graphically ; Martha listen- 
ing as if to some great traveller, and all the 
while conscious that though it was Reuben tell- 
ing the story, nothing could have better shown 
the change in the man. It was not only that he 
had seen more, but he had so mingled with 
other men that all which seemed strange to 
these women was his every -day life. Only in 
the old roads at home would he now find him- 
self a stranger. They had all drawn round the 
fire ; Martha a little on one side, rather quiet, 
but full of content in listening and watching 
how well her little Patty took her part in the 
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conversation, and pleased that Reuben thought 
her questions intelligent and well worth the 
answering. 

" What an exciting life men can lead," Patty 
said at last. " But, Mr. Reuben, won't it be — 
is n't Portsea rather a quiet place to come back 
to?" 

"It *s home, Patty, and that 's a good deal to 
a man who has had no more of it than he could 
make for himself out of one room, sometimes 
only a tent, in all these years." 

" I 'm afraid," Patty said, smiling, " if I were 
a man I should be contented to know that the 
home was there to come to when I was sick or 
sorry. I should do a good deal of travelling 
away from it while my strength held out." 

Martha would have liked to check the cate- 
chising, which had so much meaning for herself ; 
but Reuben looked only pleased with the pretty 
little questioner, and said : "That 's just it. We 
men are such boasters we don't tell about our 
sick and sorry times. I 've had plenty of them 
when, if sitting down and crying for my mother 
to come and take care of me would have done 
any good, I 'd have cried with as good a will as 
ever I did when I was a little chap." 
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" Oh, yes, but then you did n't feel so when 
you were well again. Don't look at me as if I 
was very hard-hearted, Aunt Martha. Father and 
I are always travelling round on maps. If I was 
a man, I don't think I should feel easy while there 
was a corner of the world I had n't looked into." 

" What a traveller's wife you 'd make," Reuben 
said. 

"I suppose I take it from father. Mother 
says she's thankful he'll never have money 
enough to go far ; she would n't know where to 
look for him if he had the chance *o start when 
the fit 's on him." 

" You two sisters have never met in all these 
years, then ? " Reuben asked. 

"No," Martha said, "how could we ? Abby 
was tied to her home by the children, and 
grandma needed me here to the very end." 

Patty caught Martha's eye to nod back 
cheerily, and say: "Oh, I shall take Aunt 
Martha visiting to mother one of these days, 
but I'm not ready to go myself quite yet. I 
think I love Portsea ever so much better than 
our little place out in Ohio, and I don't know 
what I shall ever do without a beach to walk 
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on I thought it was so queer when one of 
our neighbors came home from the East and 
brought mother a piece of seaweed as a present. 
I know what he meant now." 

Well, you 're a real New England girl, and we 
must keep you here," Reuben said. " Portsea 's 
a dear old place, and a first rate one to hail from ; 
but — I don't know but what a man might want 
to walk a little further, and stretch himself once 
in a while." 

He stood up to go, and as his eye rested — as 
Abram's had done the night before — on the two 
women's faces, side by side, he said : " You 
two might be mother and daughter. Patty's 
just your very self, Martha." 

" Martha lifted her eyes to the old glass oppo- 
site, where so many faces had been reflected. 
" I see the likeness. It 's myself a great while 
ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WITH HAND AND HEART. 

And glance to glance, and hand to hand in greeting, 

The past with all its fears, 

Its silence and its tears 
Shall vanish in the moment of that meeting. 

The waking on Monday morning was very 
wonderful to Martha. She opened her eyes 
with a feeling that she had been roused by 
some one saying, "Reuben has come. Wake 
and be happy ! " No one had spoken, but 
Patty stood by the bedside smiling, and waiting 
to give her a kiss. For with Patty's visit had 
begun a new rtgitne. Martha was no longer 
allowed to get up in the cold mornings and 
begin a day which was all too long for her 
strength. If she could say she would really 
much rather be up than in bed, then -she might 
come down to a carefully warmed room ; other- 
wise a little table was brought to her, and Patty 
sat inexorably down at the foot of the bed to 
make sure that breakfast was properly eaten 
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before her aunt attempted anything else. But 
to-day Patty gave permission at once, for there 
was no question of health in that answering 
smile ; and she said to herself more than once, 
before the day was out, how sad it was to think 
that as people grew old they must suffer so 
much in the partings of life. If Aunt Martha 
could look so differently even in the thought of 
having an old friend back, what must it have 
been to be left living alone all these years? 
Some other reason for the change might have 
suggested itself to her if it were not that Dr. 
Perry himself, who had been watching over 
Martha with much solicitude of late, laid it all to 
returning health. Looking at her with a shrewd, 
pleasant smile, he said, "I have n't lived in 
Portsea so long without giving the folks a chance 
to find out how little I know. But really now, 
Martha, I think for old acquaintance sake you 
might have got well rather more slowly, just to 
give me a chance to say it was all my doing." 

As he shook hands with her, he would have 
liked to count her pulse surreptitiously, to know 
if it quickened as her color rose. But he only 
said, " I '11 let you alone as long as you 're well- 
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behaved ; but mind I shall come whether I 'm 
wanted or not, if I see any of those tired looks 
again." And he walked away thinking that he 
should take the first chance of a talk with his 
old college friend, the great Dr. Williamson 
from the city, and see if he could tell him why 
Martha should have suddenly belied her own 
symptoms. A young girl generally regards the 
process of falling in love as being confined to 
a certain limit (unconsciously advancing that 
limit if she delays her own choice), so that 
Patty might not, under any circumstances, have 
associated the two facts of her aunt's returning 
look of vigor and Reuben's presence ; but, as it 
happened, he was not in Portsea to supply 
the link. He told them on Sunday afternoon 
that he had only come to make sure that they 
were all alive, and that he must go off again for 
three weeks or so on business. Then he should 
settle down for a regular visit. It was a blissful 
three weeks for Martha, and no wonder she 
throve under the quiet happiness, without even 
the agitation of his presence. She had only 
needed to look in Reuben's face to know that 
the man she had loved was as unchanged in 
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character as her own heart in its feeling for him ; 
the touch of his hand had told her the one 
thing more. 

It was late one afternoon that she was coming 
home from some neighborly visit ; the day had 
been one of lingering Indian summer, and it was 
still warm enough to stroll slowly, watching the 
colors of the sunset, and feel all the pleasure of 
the time, when as she neared her home she 
looked, and there at the gate stood Reuben, wait- 
ing for her. He had been watching her face as 
she came toward him with an unconscious look 
of happiness ; and as it met his gaze there came 
into it something so effacing these years of sepa- 
ration that they met as they might have done 
if there had never been any good-bys said or 
written. 

"You did n't expect me ? " he said. 

" I did n't want to expect anything," she an- 
swered; "you were sure to come, — there was 
no more waiting." 

They went quietly in together. The sitting- 
room was vacant ; that, too, was unchanged, and 
Reuben stood looking at the ornaments on the 
mantle-piece: big branches of purple coral, 
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white and pink shells, and some gay tropical 
birds in a glass-case, — trophies of a sea-faring 
Symmes' uncle. He remembered the days when 
he had wondered whether it was possible that 
he should ever be let loose to see for himself 
what the world held outside of Portsea, when this 
little room seemed to him such a luxurious, dig- 
nified place after the bustle and untidiness and 
worry of his over-full home. He was seeing 
many things beside coral and shells when Mar- 
tha, having laid aside shawl and bonnet, came to 
his side, and at the soft rustle of her presence 
he turned. With one hand in hers, the other 
on her shoulder, he held her a little back from 
him and said, " Martha, if I had come home and 
found you different, even if you 'd made yourself 
happy some other way, I should have felt as if 
I 'd judged for the best when I wrote you that 
letter. But it seems to me as if I *d lost some- 
thing I never should catch up with, even " 

He stopped and hesitated, but the change in his 
look from the self-reliant man to the question- 
ing lover told the rest. The doubt was an- 
swered in her face, and his hand no longer held 
her away, but drew her close to him. 
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" It had to be, Reuben, with all the rest of 
your troubles. We won't talk about what it 
was when I knew you couldn't come home. 
But I did have this comfort, — that I could see 
just why you thought it best." 

" My comfort, if it was any, was to think that 
there was only the one thing to do, — give you 
up, and stick to my chance of work there. If I 
came home I 'd no money to marry on. I knew 
that you could leave home less than ever, 
and there was mother. I couldn't have the 
heart to tie her down to work all her days. I 
knew well enough, Martha, — oh, I knew so well, 
dear, that it almost killed me to write it, — how 
you would feel when you got that letter. But I 
can tell you this : that I don't believe I should 
have had the courage to write it if I hadn't 
thought then that there was very little chance 
of my coming home for even twice as long a 
time as I had been there already. I thought the 
same till a year ago ; and do you know, Martha, 
that just at first I almost felt as if no good luck 
would make up for what we 'd gone through. If 
I had come home, and found that I 'd no right 
in your life any more " 
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They were sitting now on the sofa ; the dusk 
was coming on. Within, the room would have 
been nearly dark but for the firelight, and with- 
out, the light in the West was changing from red 
to gold and gray. The last glow fell on her face 
as she turned toward Reuben, and said : " It 
makes me very happy to hear you say that. I 
used to think sometimes that it was n't the 
losing sight of you that was the worst ; it was 
losing the feeling that we owned so many things 
together, — things we'd both known all our 
lives. Oh, Reuben ! " — with a sudden clasping 
of the hand she held in both of hers — " that 
was one mournful consolation that I had, — to 
think that no new friend could ever know you 
quite as I had. Sometimes I felt as if I should 
always have the Reuben I loved for my own, 
whatever happened." 

Life had made Martha a more reserved woman 
than was her nature, and but for the kindly twi- 
light she would not have found it easy to own 
even as much as this to Reuben. But the ten 
years were bridged over in that sentence, and 
though it might be a little while yet before they 
should learn to know each in the other what 
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experience had taught them, the silence was 
broken, and all in good time even these years of 
separation would be shared. 

" Tell me, Martha/' he said, " how will you 
have our story told to mother? Shall I go 
straight to her with it, or will you come with me 
some day soon ? " 

" Would you mind, Reuben," she said, rather 
wistfully, " if we were to keep it quite to our- 
selves for a while ? I feel as if it would be more 
like picking up some of the happiness we have 
lost, if I might have it to think about before any 
one else knows. I hope I 'm not growing old, 
dear, that I should have to get used to being so 
happy." 

Reuben's usually grave face looked back at 
her with a radiant smile. " Just what I should 
like best. Then we will have a peaceful time, 
and nobody to ask questions. But, Patty ? — 
won't she ask why Mr. Reuben comes so 
often?" 

"Dear child ! no ; she '11 take it as a matter of 
course, — as much as she does Abram. They 
are great friends, and she will put you quite on 
the same footing, — except that she looks on you 
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as a great traveller. If she asks you all the 
questions she has planned, I shall only have to 
listen and hear all I want to know about your 
life." 

" It would n't take long to tell all the pleasant 
part of it. Well, then, that 's settled for a while 
at least. I don't think all the people can have 
died out in Portsea who used to know every- 
body else's business, so it won't be long before 
some one will have their eye on us. But till 
they do we '11 take our comfort, Martha." 

Martha's face looked as if it would be com- 
fort "past all understanding." "But you don't 
think," she said, " that I am interfering with your 
mother's rights in not telling her ? I would n't 
for the world do anything to put a worry into 
her happiness now." 

" Oh, no, — that will be all right. She 's as 
happy as she can well be ; this will only be some- 
thing to look forward to. Rest easy for once in 
your life, Martha, that you may do as you like 
without hurting any one else. Nothing could 
suit me better than to be let alone now till I 
know just what I 'm to do. So dear, we '11 
make believe that I 've never been away from 
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Portsea. I wonder if you remember that last 
walk we had on the beach ? " 

Remember it ? Indeed she did, — so well that 
to think of it was to know how impossible it 
was for her to make believe that she was not a 
very different creature from the strong bright 
girl who had walked with him that night. But 
there was no more to be said ; for there came 
voices outside, a quick run up the steps announc- 
ing Patty's return, and through the open door- 
way were heard the parting words of Abram 
Potter. 

" Mind you tell your Aunt Marthy that them 
last turkeys is just cry in' out to be killed. I 
can come round to-morrow night 's well 's not 
and do it." 

"Yes, I'll tell her. And you won't forget 
any of the things you promised to bring me 
from the city ? " 

"I dunno, Patty. I never could seem to 
remember more 'n I could tell off on the fingers 
of one hand. Now, what did you say that other 
thumb stood for ? " 

"Why, worsted, Mr. Potter, — red worsted. 
And you must make your first thumb stand for 
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it, and never let it out of your sight. I must 
have it, because I 'm going to knit a comforter to 
give to Mr. Reuben when he comes/' 

" Oh, I can't go fillin' up my wagon with 
worsted to be knit up for other folks. Guess I '11 
leave that extry thumb without nothin* to think 
about." And Abram went swinging down the 
road with a great haw, haw, and pleasing him- 
self by thinking how he could bring Patty a sur- 
prise among her purchases. She turned to find 
Reuben waiting at the door for her, Martha 
lighting the lamp on the table in the sitting- 
room. 

" Did you go and take your walk, Aunt Mar- 
tha ? I know you did, for you look so much 
better. She 's not a bit strong, Mr. Reuben ; 
and it 's hard work to make her mind when I 
want her to take care of herself." 

Reuben looked at Martha inquiringly; but 
there was no lack of color in her cheeks at that 
moment as he turned a scrutinizing gaze at her. 

" Don't believe her, Reuben. There 's noth- 
ing in the world the matter with me, but that I 
can afford to be lazy, now I *ve got Patty for 
housekeeper." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PLEASANT DAYS. 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now. 
'Tis the natural way of living. 

— Lowell. 

Whatever troubles might pervade the rest 
of Portsea, there were two households that win- 
ter where Reuben Wilson's return had brought 
much rejoicing. That his mother should be 
grateful for the haven of rest into which her 
troubled life seemed to have floated was no 
wonder; but she showed how well happiness 
agreed with her in the acceptance of her own 
share without too much interference with that 
of others. Whether it was from this peaceful 
content, or that Reuben's right to do as he liked 
had been established once for all, Mrs. Wilson 
npver even tried to prevent him from coming 
and going as he liked in the Symmes home. 
Perhaps the two Marthas presented to her the 
extremes of safety, — the elder being at the age 
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often regarded as furnishing an invisible shield 
against any warmer feeling than friendship ; 
and, as for Patty, Mrs. Wilson would sooner 
have thought of her poor crippled Ben falling in 
love with her, when she came to read Nicholas 
Nickleby aloud to him, than that Reuben could 
have had any other feeling towards' her but a 
paternal one. 

It was a very disappointing evening if, early 
or late, Reuben did not appear in the sitting- 
room, which grew to be in his eyes far the, 
brightest spot in his life ; bright on these win- 
ter evenings, not only with lamps and fire, but 
with the presence of the two women who were 
each in her generation such a type of sweet, 
pleasant goodness. 

Martha had her own special seat in the corner 
by the fire, — an old-fashioned rocking-chair with 
a high back, having to her the strong association 
of being the one place in the house where she 
could remember seeing her mother; one of 
those chance pictures left in a child's mind, like 
an instantaneous photograph of the present day. 
So there she established herself with lamp and 
work-basket on the little claw-footed table at her 
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side; stitching pleasant thoughts into her work, 
or watching what was going on at the larger 
table in the centre of the room. There sat Patty 
as busy with book and map and dictionary as 
she had been all day in helping Aunt Martha, 
and doing a pleasant turn for any one who came 
in her path. If the plan for helping her father 
in his school — the plan talked over ever since 
Patty was old enough to share his confidence — 
did not seem to her quite the ideal that it used 
to be, still "father's" wishes were as sacred as 
ever, and she quite as determined to go through 
the work he had wished her to accomplish 
during the winter. 

" Keep school !" Abram said, when he heard 
the plan. " Sakes alive ! to think I Ve been 
talking to a futur* schoolmarm, and treated her 
just as if she was common folks. They Ve im- 
proved on the article since our day, Marthy." 
But Patty was very serious. No difficulties 
were to stand in the way if she could be of use 
to the dear, good father who had given her this 
winter of vacation before settling down to life. 
Reuben Wilson's arrival made no difference in 
her work, except that it was disposed of rather 
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earlier, in order that the puzzling over sums and 
committing long stretches of grammar to mem- 
ory might be done with before the hour when he 
was likely to look in upon them. Then there 
would be an interchange of instruction. The 
missing fraction in some imaginary business 
transaction would be hunted up by Reuben, and 
in return Patty would give him some unmethodi- 
cal but very useful lessons in German, — that 
having been the language of half her companions 
since she had been transplanted to the West. 
In this way, and with the chance of many a 
happy walk and talk for Reuben and Martha, 
the winter went, bringing quiet happiness to all 
concerned, though nothing that could be called 
an event worth telling. Nothing new was likely 
to happen in this little community so off the 
highway of life ; but it is of elements old as the 
days of mythology that the stories of all our 
lives are made, and such were at work here. 

Abram Potter, though a slow worker, was a 
persistent one, and his mind moved as slowly as 
his limbs. As the winter passed one idea took 
possession of him, and the most surprising 
thing about it was that he doubted if this 
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thought had occurred to any one of the people 
most interested. " An idee *s got to be uncom- 
mon sharp to get through my head, and when 
it 's there it doos n't seem as if I could help 
holdin* on to it." It was the working of an 
" idee " of this penetrating kind which caused 
him to sit of an evening making the most won- 
derful faces at the back-log, till Martha began to 
wonder whether any hidden sorrow connected 
with cows or crops could be resting on his 
mind. Left to himself, it is not at all probable 
that the good soul would ever have looked 
beyond the fair seeming happiness of his friends. 
He had certainly thought that some change 
would have followed Reuben's return; but as 
nothing transpired he did not even get so far as 
to wonder, but remained satisfied with the cer- 
tainty that two such people as Reuben Wilson 
and Martha Symmes were sure to be right, what- 
ever they did. But one day he met the Widow 
Briggs, who stopped him in the road with, " An' 
how do you think Marthy Symmes is lookin' ? " 
" Fus' rate," Abram said, with the air of being 
prepared to do battle for every feature in his 
friend's face. 
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" I dunno ; but there 's somethin' in her looks 
I don't like." 

"You must be hard to please, then," he 
answered, eyeing her very much as if he would 
like to run her down with the wheelbarrow 
she had made him drop. 

" It ain't that," Mrs. Briggs said ; "Marthy 's 
good and pretty, too. I don't find no fault with 
her for not being good looking enough. But I 
can't look at her without thinkin' how her ma 
went off in a waste " 

Abram sniffed, "My father killed himself 
tumblin' off a hay-cart before I was bom; I 
dunno as I feel any great call to worry about 
myself when hayin' time comes round." 

" an' her sister," Mrs. Briggs went on, 

ignoring this superficial view of heredity. "I 
set between 'em at school, an' prettier girls you 
wouldn't wish to see. Just such a pink and 
white complect as Marthy used to have, — 
though she ain't got it now, poor dear. There 
ain't a worse sign than that." 

" Wull, if pretty pink cheeks is a bad sign I 
guess I know a good many as 'd run the resk of 
any harm comin' from 'em. Hows'ever, what 
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I 'd like to know is, what in time you think 's 
the matter with Marthy. She seems to em 
just 's well 's ever she was, only maybe she ain't 
quite so lively as she used to be. That *s no 
more'n to be expected, for she's had a good 
deal to try her oneway an* 'nother — Marthy 
has." 

"I dunno as anythin's the matter now. I 
can't help thinkin' when I see her lookin* white, 
how her mother's folks have got snuffed right 
out while you was lookin' at 'em, as you may 
say. I do think Marthy 's a good deal to try 
her, with all the goings on of that flyaway niece 
o* her'n. I must say I don't think so much o* 
Patty Gardiner as I expected to do of Abby's 
daughter." 

" I ain't got nothin' to say agen Mis' Gardiner 
— haven't seen her these ten years ; but I call 
it to any woman's credit to fetch up a girl the 
way she 's done her daughter. If you think you 
can improve the pattern, Mis' Briggs, I just wish 
you 'd try it on some o' the girls round here — 
that 's all. 

Abram showed signs of proceeding on his 
way, but she' had not finished her say ; and the 
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Ancient Mariner did not make a more persistent 
stand than the Widow Briggs when she had 
something disagreeable to communicate. 

"Well there, you needn't flare up, Abram 
Potter. 'T ain't a cryin' sin to say a girl 's a fly- 
away. I guess you 'd know whether she was or 
not if she had red hair an' a homely mouth." 

" She would n't have a chance to fly very high 
in that case," growled Abram. 

" Would n't have a chance to be town talk, 
nuther. But there 's no use talkin' to men " 

" No use at all, marm, where a pretty woman 's 
consarned," Abram said, looking quite restored 
to good humor by having the chance to admin- 
ister this parting poke, and beginning to gather 
up his tools, when he was arrested by the 
widow 's saying, " I did think, as an old friend 
of Marthy's, you'd ha' felt a little more sym- 
pathy with her. I call it hard to have Patty 
come on to keep her company, an' then spend 
all her time goin' round with Reuben Wilson, 
an' he most old enough to be her father." 

"What ! " roared Abram, and the widow quite 
staggered in the gust she had raised. " Why, 
they'll say next I want to marry Marthy an' 
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Patty, both of 'em, 'cause I see 'em home from 
meetin'." 

Mrs. Briggs bowed her head meekly under his 
wrath. " It 's a very different matter with you. 
You have n't just got home with lots of money 
an' foreign ways. But I 'm sure I don't want to 
put you out. I only just thought I 'd tell you 
how folks talks, an' as you 're there so much, 
you might just give Marthy a hint." 

" My hints are the kind that gen'rally knocks 
folks down. I guess I '11 save 'em till I find the 
fools that could talk such everlastin' nonsense." 

"Well," snapped out Mrs. Briggs, "I ain't 
the keeper o' your conscience, Abram Potter." 

" My conscience ain't much to look at, marm ; 
but sech as it is, I think I can manage to keep 
an eye to it myself." 

" Your notions of what 's doo to a friend is 
different from mine " 

" I think likely they be," interpolated Abram. 

" but if I was in your place I should step 

in and mention to Marthy that I did n't think 
she was givin' Patty anythin' like the trainin' 
she got herself from her poor grandma." 

"If you was in my place you'd know that 
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Patty bids fair to be just such another as her 
Aunt Marthy. And you 'd know, too," Abram 
said, rising in his wrath and keeping a firm hold 
of his shovel, as if it might be endowed with a 
sympathy in his feelings quite unsafe for Mrs. 
Briggs, — "you'd know that to give a hint of 
such a thing to any one of them three people 
would be a burnin* sin an' shame — so there ! " 
Trusting himself no further, Abram "and his 
wheelbarrow disappeared down the road, leaving 
Mrs. Briggs for once speechless, till she gave 
vent to a prolonged, " Well, I never ! " but went 
her way with this piece of mischief left useless 
on her hands. After this, even Mrs. Briggs 
would not have dared to make her suggestions 
in the hearing of Martha or Patty ; and as Mar- 
tha herself mingled far less in the Portsea 
gatherings than in her earlier days, neither word 
nor look ever told her that any one was interest- 
ing themselves about her affairs. The only 
question that came to Reuben's mind was of 
tiding over the next few years for himself and 
Martha. When he returned home, it was with 
the full intention of asking her to share his lot 
wherever it might be cast. Now that he saw 
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her daily, he felt, not anxiety for her health if 
only she might continue her present life, but 
much solicitude as to the effect of transplanting 
her to one of even more care than she had had 
in her young, strong days. More and more he 
was growing to think that the task he had set 
himself ten years ago having been finished, and 
his mother's life made easy, the only question 
now to be decided was between love and ambi- 
tion. Since he had found the possibility of 
accomplishing so much by force of will, there 
had come to him visions of what money might 
do in his native place. It was all distinct in his 
plans, might almost be written down on paper, 
the changes that should come, the buildings 
that would rise. But all this could only be car- 
ried out at the expense of his happiness — more 
than that, the happiness of the woman who had 
waited for him all these years. It was no won- 
der if his face was more grave than in the first 
days of his return, or that Martha seeing it so 
found that she was learning still one more les- 
son of life, — to sympathize in silence when 
words would have been such an inexpressible 
relief. Of the four people whose lives go to the 
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telling of my story, Patty was the only one who 
enjoyed her life without a question. She was 
happier than she had ever been before ; and why 
should she not be, with such a companion as 
Aunt Martha, and all the rest of her small 
world so kind and pleasant? 
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CHAPTER X. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

New year coming on apace, 

What have you to give me ? 
Bring you scathe, or bring you grace, 
Face me with an honest face, 

You shall not deceive me. 

— Christina Rossbtti. 

The last afternoon of the old year had come. 
It had been an unusually cold month even for 
December, and Martha had been housed so 
much that for her knowledge of what was going 
on outside she was dependent on Patty, who 
was as much at home now in Portsea as if she 
had never left it. 

"Aunt Martha, do you know I think I've 
found out a secret ? " 

Martha looked up in great surprise from her 
occupation of arranging the contents of a drawer 
in the handsome old bureau and secretary com- 
bined, which was one of the chief ornaments of 
the sitting-room. 
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"Things do not stay secrets very long in 
Portsea. Who told you, dear ? " 

" Why, nobody told me," Patty said, putting 
down her book, in which she had been appar- 
ently engrossed. "I don't even know how I 
found out. Abram Potter says he feels things 
in his bones ; perhaps that is the way this was 
revealed to me. It does not seem a very roman- 
tic way to find out a love story." 

" What in the world are you talking about, 
child? Is it your book? I thought you were 
buried alive in it, you have been so still." 

Patty came to sit on a cricket by Martha's 
side, and began to turn over the ribbons in a 
box which lay on her aunt's lap. " It was what 
I was reading that made me think of it ; but it 
is not in the book. A real love story, Aunt 
Martha, and going on in Portsea. What do you 
think of that?" 

For an instant it flashed through Martha's 
mind that Patty had found out the relation ex- 
isting between Reuben and herself. But no ; 
she would never have asked the question with 
that straightforward, easy look; would never 
have asked it at all, even if she had guessed, 
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which was unlikely in itself. So Martha only 
smiled back and waited to hear. 

" It is n't anything very exciting, except that 
seeing people who love each other always is 
interesting ; — don't you think so ?" 

It did not seem to be a question needing a 
very vital answer, so Martha waited to hear 
more. Patty seemed to find a good deal of diffi- 
culty with her questions, impersonal as they 
were, and went on examining the various trifles ; 
tying a ribbon into a bow, and trying it on her- 
self, then on her aunt, with a critical air. 

Presently — " Aunt Martha," she said, " I 
suppose you've known things of that sort hap- 
pen, have n't you ? People must as they grow 
older." 

Then with a sudden impulse, or perhaps 
because she had fancied a meaning in Martha's 
half-sad little smile and lifting of the eyebrows : 
"No, I don't mean that you are old, dear; 
you 're prettier now than anybody else ; but then 
you are just the sort of person that any one 
would tell such a story to." 

" You 're very vague, Patty dear, but I sup- 
pose I do know what you mean. No, I think 
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the girls I 've known must have fallen in love 
very quietly ; at least no one ever asked me to 
help them through, that I can remember. But 
what *s your secret ? You seem to have more 
to tell than I have." 

" It does n't sound very interesting after the 
Pirate. Isn't it queer to think that Sarah 
Green has just the same feeling about that awk- 
ward Joe Wyman that Minna Troil had for 
Cleveland?" 

Martha could not help laughing at the jumble 
of personages, and Patty joined. " I don't won- 
der you laugh, Aunt Martha, but really I have 
been watching those two at singing-school, and 
at one place and another, and I feel as if I knew 
all about them." 

Then Patty told of the various ins and outs of 
the little love story as she had seen it, and how 
it had interested her. "And do you know," 
she said, "I was wondering just now if we 
might not give Sarah a little pleasure in one 
way. You know the Greens really have not 
quite money enough to keep body and soul 
together, and as for looking nice it goes to my 
heart to see that pretty girl wearing things that 
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I shouldn't think good enough to make into 
pincushions. It 's all the worse, because Joe's 
sisters can afford to put a whole rooster's tail 
on their bonnets if they like, and they do give 
such looks at poor Sarah's old brown straw with 
a dyeJ ribbon. Don't you think it would be, 
delightful if we could trim up something for 
her, and let Joe see for once how pretty she is ? 
Why, perhaps it might settle his mind right off, 
and he would take her in spite of his sisters." 

No more congenial occupation could have 
been found for Martha than doing her best to 
help on some one else's happiness, and it did not 
require Patty's coaxing kiss to enlist her at once. 
A very nice bonnet of Patty's was condemned, 
that it might be made prettier before it was 
passed over to Sarah Green. Martha turned 
over her tidy drawer again to find the suitable 
materials among remnants laid away, as people 
must needs do to whom a visit to a shop is an 
excursion and not a daily event. Would not 
this pretty red and black plaid ribbon be just 
the thing for Sarah Green's dark complexion ? 
Smoothing it with her hand, she could not help 
thinking of the days when it was new ; and the 
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bonnet it trimmed had been quite an event in 
her life, it was so becoming. She had always 
been fond of that particular bonnet, because she 
had worn it for the first time at church on a 
Sunday when Reuben had left some one else 
to walk home with her, and she was sure it was 
the bonnet that decided him. She handled the 
ribbon quite tenderly, and felt half sorry to part 
with the last bit of anything so happily asso- 
ciated. 

Martha was unconsciously smiling to herself 
over her fancies, when it oame into her mind 
how curious it was that of two people loving 
each other as she and Patty did, one should be 
absolutely unconscious of what was passing in a 
heart so open on all subjects but this. With a 
feeling as if she were almost insincere to the 
girl who stood quietly by her, Martha turned to 
give expression to the feeling in her mind by a 
loving word, when looking up at Patty she was 
surprised at the expression in her face. From 
Martha's seat she was just out of the line for 
seeing any one approaching the house ; but Patty, 
who faced the window, was looking out with lips 
apart, and such an expression of delighted sur- 
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prise that it needed no question to know that 
whatever she saw was a joyfully welcomed sight. 

" Mr. Reuben ! and he said that he should not 
be back till to-morrow ; and oh, Aunt Martha, he 
has brought skates to give me the lesson he 
promised me ! " And at that moment Reuben 
came through the gate and up the steps swing- 
ing some skates in his hand, and smiling up at 
Patty, who stood a picture of chappy greeting. 

There are efforts of memory when one feels 
as if trying to touch a phantom ; — one instant 
more, and we shall have it all clear in our minds, 
and then the clue has slipped from us. Patty 
moved and the clue was lost, and Martha was not 
sure in the next moment what Patty's face had 
suggested to her, though the look she had seen 
there was new and strange. It was all quickly 
arranged. Reuben had been gone for a week, 
but had returned unexpectedly, and hearing of 
wonderful black ice not far away, had come to 
keep his promise to Patty. Martha had nothing 
to ask for in the hearty wishes that she could 
go with them, but it was not to be thought of; 
and with many charges to Reuben they de- 
parted, Patty flying back for a last kiss, and 
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looking so pretty and happy that Martha held 
her off for a moment to keep the picture in her 
mind. . And what a glorified afternoon it was to 
Patty! The blue sky above her might have 
been the opening to heaven, while the earth 
shone beneath her feet ! 

" How lovely it is to live where the winter is 
just as delightful as the summer," she said. 

" Wait till June," Reuben said, looking down 
at her. Her face seemed so the ideal of the 
happy beginning of life that a sudden sense of 
maturity came to him, with a real regret for his 
own youth. 

" Wait ! I should n't care how long I waited 
if it 's all as delicious as this, and it can't be 
better." 

"Perhaps you'll wish the time away fast 
enough when March mud comes. I don't know 
that I want you to be so much happier than all 
the rest of us." 

" Dear me ! I should n't like to think that," 
Patty said, with a little grave look coming across 
her forehead. " Of course I know that I 'm not 
going to be looked after all my days. I shall 
take care of them at home, and of Aunt Martha, 
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too, instead of their doing it for me. I like 
taking care. You don't think it 's necessary to 
be gloomy ? You don't feel so, do you ? " 

"Oh no, it isn't necessary, and I daresay 
you '11 take life easy. Only you know that when 
you 're the one to do the looking out you '11 be 
apt to be thinking of that in the midst of the 
best time you can have." 

" Well, I 'm sorry, that 's all. I should like to 
think you were enjoying this afternoon as much 
as I do." 

" Don't worry about that," Reuben said. " I 
ought to enjoy such a day as this ; I 've wished 
for it often enough in the last ten winters." 

" I 'm so glad to hear you say that, for some- 
body said at our Tiouse yesterday they believed 
you were homesick after California." 

Reuben swung his bundle of skates with an 
emphasis : " There 's one thing you must make 
up your mind to in this world, Patty : whether 
you take it easy or hard, you've got to meet 
a fool at every turn, and keep your patience 
with every one of them. That 's the way my 
poor mother 's kept in a worry, with people com- 
ing in to ask her when I 'm going, and where 
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I'm going, and forty other things they've no 
business with." 

u You do want to stay here, then ? I *m glad 
of that" 

" Want to stay ! I want to do that more than 
anything else in this world, except a heap of 
other things that all depend on this one wish. 
I '11 tell you what 's the hard part of life, accord- 
ing to my notion. It 's the finding out what you 
ought to do, not the doing of it When your 
duty stands staring you straight in the face, all 
you 've got to do is to go at it" 

Patty looked quite awed. " I don't believe / 
could. Of course there are lots of things I 
ought to do, but they're such little bits of 
duties, — staying at home when mother wants 
me, or keeping my temper with the children; 
things I should be ashamed to live in the house 
with if I didn't do them. But I suppose a 
man 's got to settle whether he Tl be brave and 
honest, and ever so many things a woman 
need n't think about at all." 

" Indeed, she must think about them all, Patty. 
She must think for her husband if she does n't 
for herself." This way of enforcing his remark 
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silenced her, and she walked on without an 
answer. "Yes, Patty, that's regular woman's 
work, — keeping your temper and never saying 
wrong's right for anybody. I know I should 
have been a very different man these years 
back, if it had n't been for thinking of such 
women at home as my mother," and, with an 
instant's pause, "your Aunt Martha." 

Patty was glad to have something said calling 
forth a safe remark. "You said you remem- 
bered me when I was a little girl, and do you 
know I almost feel as if I had known you very 
well then, — Aunt Martha has told me so many 
stories about you." 

" No one knew me any better than she did ; I 
don't remember when we did n't know each 
other. I 'm glad she talks about the old times 
to you." 

" She talked a great deal about them when I 
first came, it was so long since she had seen me. 
You don't know how fond I am of Portsea, and 
then it 's so pleasant to think of Aunt Martha 
always living in that house and being ready for 
mother or any of us children to come there." 

" Why, you seem to have settled Martha's life 
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for her. I dare say she does n't feel as if that 
was going to be the only home she '11 ever 
have." 

" Indeed, she does," Patty said, very decidedly. 
" She said once that she could not imagine her- 
self anywhere else, and I 've planned it all out 
how we shall take turns to come and be with 
her." As he did not speak, Patty went on, " Do 
you know I don't think Aunt Martha seems like 
other people ; she 's more like a person in a 
book to me. And she 's been doing for other 
people so long that I feel as if I should like to 
put her in cotton wool and take care of her. 
She says she was like me when she was a girl, 
and always having a nice time. I hate to think 
that everything must change when anybody is 
growing old." 

"And I suppose we all do seem rather old 
folks to you, Patty ? " 

She laughed and colored. "Oh no, — you 
don't." Then her emphasis on the "you " struck 
her with some embarrassment. " I suppose it 's 
because Aunt Martha herself feels that she 's 
settled down for life — and you — why, you're 
moving about, and I suppose you want to do a 
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great many more things. It is different, you 
know." She looked puzzled and very pretty as 
she stopped, hoping he would help her out. 

" I suppose, then, if I stopped roaming, and 
only wanted to do one thing very much, I should 
not seem old to you ? Do I seem as old as 
Abram Potter, for instance?" 

"Pear old Abram! Why, he's a hundred. 
No, you don't seem as old as he does. But you 
need n't ask me to say that you begin to be as 
delightful," she said, looking up with a smile. 

" You don't comfort my vanity much, Patty. 
We all think Abram 's the best fellow that ever 
was, but I think we 've had a way of laughing at 
him, all the same." 

" You '11 laugh at me, too, when I say that he 
seems to me like one of the people who could 
do something worth telling about, for all he looks 
so queer — something splendid, I mean — like 
saving a life, or giving up his money, or a 
woman he cared for." 

" She spoke with such enthusiasm that Reu- 
ben answered with energy: "You're right, 
Patty, I do believe. It takes a woman to find 
out such things. Martha says he 's been a great 
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deal to her since she *s been so lonely." Then, 
with a pondering tone to himself, " Why, I won- 
der if he *s been fond of her all this time." 

" Do you know," Patty said, " that is an idea 
that I 've had. It never seems as if he could 
do enough for Aunt Martha, and it would be 
just like him to take that way of showing how 

much he cared for her. I don't believe he 

« 

would ever make up his mind to tell her so." 

Reuben's lips went together rather tightly. 
"I should think not, indeed." Then laughing, 
" Why, you 're a wonderful young woman, Patty ; 
you have had your eye on all of us." 

She had half a mind to tell him the love-story 
she had been talking over with her aunt, and 
he was thinking that of course such an observ- 
ing little person could not have been blind to 
the relations between Martha and himself. 
Their eyes met: in hers was a look of pretty 
consciousness of where her thoughts were tend- 
ing, and no wonder if she put a different inter- 
pretation from the true one on the earnest 
expression with which he returned it. A win- 
ning little creature in herself, Patty had from 
the first a claim on his heart from her resem- 
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blance to the love of his boyish days. Martha's 
delicate face was all the dearer that it had 
changed from its fresher beauty through these 
years of faithful waiting for him ; as the wed- 
ding ring becomes worn and frail, though still 
keeping the form of that far-off day when it first 
began to be a part of the girl's life. The words 
were almost on his lips to tell her his story, and 
ask for the sympathy he felt so certain of hav- 
ing, when they reached the end of the walk. 
But she had seen a look in his face it had never 
had before, and it was happiness for that 
moment; she wanted no words. 

Patty took her lesson with very unexpected 
courage when she found there was no fear of a 
fall with that strong arm always ready ; and if 
Reuben had been as young as he felt that after- 
noon they would have been a very fairly-matched 
pair. With the teaching and the hilarity over 
Patty's improvement under his lessons, it was 
no wonder if her afternoon spun along without 
a recollection that it must come to an end. I 
am afraid Aunt Martha might have sat waiting 
for her at home still longer if Patty's ankles 
had not refused to take her for another sweep 
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along the smooth ice. The sun had gone, but be- 
hind them the hill stood black against the crim- 
soning sky ; across the marshes the moon was 
climbing up over the sea, and as they stood to- 
gether in the perfect stillness they could hear 
the heavy pound of the breakers on the beach. 
The resting was but a moment. As soon as the 
excitement was over, Patty's heart smote her 
for forgetting that there was some one who 
might be anxious. 

" Dear me ! Why, we shall walk home in the 
moonlight. I had n't a thought of it 's being so 
late, — but what a lovely time I 've had ! " 

"An afternoon to remember," Reuben said, 
" though we '11 have some more like it, if only 
another snow-storm does n't cover up the ice ; 
it was just luck that the creek had not frozen 
before the last snow. Now sit down on this 
stone, and I '11 take off your skates. You won't 
feel frightened the next time you put them on." 

A world of trifles go to make up a happy time 
at Patty's age and in her frame of mind, — the 
sharing of that exhilarating motion through the 
air, and now the gentle care-taking with skate- 
straps and shawl. 
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"I'll wrap you up well, and then you must 
step out. I have it on my shoulders that you 're 
not to take cold." 

" Yes, I must hurry really. Now I 've had 
my fun my conscience begins to work, and I 
want to get back to Aunt Martha." As they 
passed through some bars out on to the road, 
Patty turned to look back. " I feel like saying 
good-by to the creek, it 's given me such pleas- 
ure. I daresay we shall come back again, but 
maybe not, and then I 've had this afternoon ; 
and oh," with a long breath, " I Ve enjoyed it so 
much. It will be one thing more to tell them 
at home." 

"You're not going yet. We shall have all 
that there is of the ice for this winter, — that is 
to say, if I 'm here." 

He was putting up the bars, and not till the last 
one was in place did he turn to Patty, and then 
it was impossible for him not to be struck by the 
blank look in her face. It was something more 
than surprise; a little quick drawing of her 
breath, and pressing the teeth on her under lip, 
as a child might have done ; then she said, " If 
you are here ? Why, where else should you be ? " 
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" Nowhere else if I may be where I wish ; 
but then/' with a long breath, " that does n't 
seem to be my lot. Come, Patty, I really must n't 
let you stand here in the cold. There 's no need 
to look a good-by to the ice this minute, what- 
ever comes." 

He picked up the skates, slung them over his 
shoulder, and put out his hand for hers, to lead 
her down a slippery bit of the road. "What 
hard lines it is on a fellow," he was saying to 
himself, "that his luck should carry him off from 
a place where he 's got so many people to care 
for." And as he thought this he unconsciously 
held her hand more firmly in his, and when they 
came to easy walking again and he dropped it 
from his clasp, looked at her with what Patty 
thought the kindest smile she had ever seen on 
any face. They walked on side by side, but 
silently. Patty's exhilaration had suddenly left 
her, and she did not like to question Reuben, 
who was so evidently thinking deeply, and with 
bent head apparently did not notice her. So 
Patty thought ; but still, he might look up pres- 
ently, and she bravely winked away her tears, 
for which she felt much ashamed. 
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" Patty," Reuben said presently, with such a 
deliberate manner that it helped her to steady 
herself, " Patty, I did n't mean to have bothered 
you with a secret ; I hate to keep one myself. 
What I said just now slipped out without my 
thinking. I don't want my mother to be worried 
till I know just what I am going to do. I thought 
I did till a day or two ago. Everything was 
settled to my mind, and I 'd written to Hosea 
Martin ; then comes a letter from him just cross- 
ing mine, and there I am all afloat again. I think 
it will come out all right ; but I can't be sure for 
another month, or maybe longer. I can stand 
waiting a great deal better if I don't have to 
talk about it, — so will you please not to say a 
word to your Aunt Martha about it. She would 
mind next to mother." 

"It's very little you know who would mind 
most," Patty said to herself, while he by her 
side was again wondering whether he might tell 
her what Martha was to him. But no : it had 
been Martha's own wish that no. one should 
know, and if she had wished to take Patty into 
her confidence she would have done so herself. 
"Then, Patty, we'll have our secret together, — 
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just you and I. We '11 make the most of the 
skating, and I shall trust to everything coming 
out right." And it was said so kindly, really as 
if he cared, Patty thought, that her desire to cry 
was driven away. The sober walk home was 
very different from the starting out. Both were 
silent, — Reuben meditating over his plans, and 
Patty feeling as if the afternoon had been a 
revelation to her of herself. To find what the 
possibility of Reuben's departure was to her 
told her as well what it would be to carry out 
the plans which she knew were looked upon 
as a certainty at home. Whichever way she 
looked it seemed as if she saw the end of this 
winter's happiness. If she could only pour out 
all her troubles to Aunt Martha — but this was 
not to be thought of. Mr. Reuben had given 
her a secret to keep, and keep it she would ; it 
had this comfort, that it was something in com- 
mon with him. 

Early in the day Patty had had an idea of 
coaxing Aunt Martha to watch out the old year 
with her ; but when their usual bed-hour came 
she made no remonstrance, and while the fas- 
tening of doors and window-shutters went on, 
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sat on a low seat, looking into the fire. Pres- 
ently Martha came back to her chair, and for 
some moments neither spoke. 

"Maybe sometime you've sat on this same 
cricket looking into the fire, Aunt Martha ? " 

" I think not, dear. That was your own ; it 
came over here with some other things, when 
your father moved West." 

" I did n't know but what you might have sat 
just here when you were a girl, wondering about 
the New Year." 

" Girls are a good deal alike — or I think you 
are like what I was ; so I 've no doubt I did my 
share of wondering, even if it was n't on that 
cricket." 

Sitting silent again Patty could not but feel 
the weight at her heart grow heavier. They 
two, so much alike, — Aunt Martha owning to 
having wondered what the years might bring to 
her, and now sitting here alone — alone but for 
Patty herself, who could have cried out in terror 
at the prospect of such solitude. 

" Well, the old year has brought me a good 
deal. Father never was so well as he's been 
this year, and we 've paid up the mortgage on 
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the house, and I 've had my visit to Portsea/' 
Then with a sudden impulse she left her seat 
and knelt by Martha's side, her arms resting on 
her aunt's knees, and looking up at her she said, 
" You don't think me very ungrateful to feel so 
about leaving here and going back to them at 
home?" 

" If you are, then I 'm very selfish to feel as 
sorry as I shall be to let you go. We do love 
each other dearly, don't we, Patty ? " 

"I don't know how it is/Aunt Martha, but I 
feel all wrong to-night. I 've got just what I 've 
been wishing for ; I 've had my visit here, and 
now I 'm going home to help father. He and 
I 've planned it ever since I was a little bit of a 
girl What would he say if he knew I did n't 
want to go back to him ? " Her voice broke. 
It was such a comfort to have something definite 
to cry for, that she quite longed to be scolded 
and told that she was silly. 

" Your father 's one who knows feelings ain't 
made to order. He would n't wonder that Port- 
sea seems like another home to you." 

"But, Aunt Martha, you don't know how 
horrid I am. I don't want to go back to the 
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school ; I *ve had a beautiful time here, and I 
can't bear not to have it keep on. I hate myself 
for feeling so, but I can't feel any different." 

" I think sometimes, dear, we waste time and 
sorrow in repenting for our feelings. You think 
it 's wrong, and you don't mean to feel so if you 
can help it. Just settle it that you 'd do some- 
thing beside keep school if you could; but if 
you can't, you '11 do as well as you know how. I 
guess, if you act right, you can let your feelings 
take care of themselves." 

Patty nestled her head closer, and put her 
arms round Martha's neck. " Oh, you 're so 
comforting, Aunt Martha; you don't think I 
ought to despise myself, then ? " 

"You 'd better not think about yourself at all. 
Tell father just how you feel when you go home ; 
he '11 be pleased to have you talk to him, and 
he '11 know how to help you. There 's nothing 
so uncomfortable to live with as somebody who 
won't be helped." 

" And you will send for me to come and make 
you a visit sometimes ? You know, if I am earn- 
ing money, I can treat myself to a journey once 
in a while." 
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"Just as soon as your vacation begins I'll 
write to say I can't live another minute without 
you." 

"You've done me so much good, you can't 
think," Patty said, with another hug ; and, slip- 
ping down on to the rug again, sat holding her 
knees with her hands, her head resting against 
Martha's lap. 

"Aunt Martha," she said, presently, "do you 
know if everything went smoothly with mother 
and father before they were married ? " And as 
Martha, lost in astonishment, did not answer 
directly, Patty went on, " I mean, did they begin 
to care about each other, and then go on without 
misunderstanding or trouble ? " 

" Why, my dear child, I shall have to rub up 
my memory. It 's so long ago that I don't seem 
to remember the time when they didn't love 
each other. You see your father's people all 
lived here then; Seth and Abby had always 
been together, and I don't believe they ever 
thought of caring for any one else. I 'm a good 
deal younger than Abby, but I know that your 
father has seemed like my brother all my days." 

"It must be very pleasant not to have any 
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worry or doubt," Patty said with a sigh, and 
then a little laugh. " I hope you won't think 
my mind runs on love stories. This is the 
second time to-day I 've talked to you about one. 
But I happened to be thinking about poor Sarah 
Green and her troubles ; and then in stories, you 
know, people are always so unhappy at first." 

" There would be very few stories to write if 
every one had as easy a time with their love 
matters as your mother had." 

" And you don't think it is so generally ? " 

" I believe when I was a girl that I used to 
think everybody loved and married their hus- 
bands just as peaceably as my sister Abby did. 
I have learned to know better than that." If it 
had not been for the uneasy, flickering light she 
had thrown on Patty's feelings, Martha might 
have indulged herself in a romantic talk, so dear 
to women as they sit over the fire together. 
" There 's a deal of patience needed in this 
world, Patty dear; sometimes people have to 
wait for happiness what seems a long time." 

" Oh, and if it does n't come after all " — with 
a long, quivering sigh. 

" Darling, it is n't always the first thing we ask 
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for that comes to us. I know it *s hard doctrine 
to preach to you, when you 're just beginning ; 
but I don't think it 's often that we can't make 
our happiness much more than we know." 

" I '11 do my best when I 'm back at Carthage ; 
but oh, Aunt Martha, I shall be homesick for 
you all the time." 

They parted with a loving good-night and 
happy New Year, but it was Martha who heard 
the last stroke of the old year from the tall 
clock down stairs as she lay pondering this day's 
discovery. She remembered Reuben telling her 
that she surely might do as she liked in keeping 
her secret, and she could only trust that the 
harm done to Patty's happiness was not serious. 
How could that be happiness to Martha which 
brought sorrow to her dear namesake ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MESSAGE BROUGHT. 

Our Lord God is like a printer, who sets the letters backwards, so 
that we cannot read them. When we are printed off yonder in the life 
to come, we shall read, all clear and straightforward. 

Whatever another winter might bring, Patty's 
farewell to the skating-ground was a final one 
for this year. The creek lay buried deep under 
another fall of snow, and Patty had no thought 
to give to the spoiling of her plans ; for Aunt 
Martha was ill, and needing her care. It was 
not an unhappy time. She and Aunt Martha were 
always together, and with no very great anxiety ; 
for the doctor had said the attack of pleurisy was 
not a severe one, and did not add that, for that 
very reason, he felt a fear lest there were some 
other cause for her utter loss of strength. 

It was the end of February before Martha 
came back to her place in the sitting-room one 
beautiful Sunday afternoon. " Patty," she had 
said the evening before, " if you see Reuben at 
church to-morrow, I wish you would tell him that 
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I 'm well enough to see him now, and, perhaps, 
he will come here in the afternoon ; and, 
Patty, I don't feel quite up to much talking, so 
I think, dear, I should like to see him alone." 

"Yes, indeed, I'll keep watch up-stairs. 
You 're sure there 's no harm in your talking, — 
Dr. Perry has said so much to me about quiet." 

" No ; the doctor himself gave me leave." 

It was a lovely mild afternoon, such as comes 
in the late winter, when the shadows lie long 
across the snow. The under-side of the drifts 
look a deep blue as one turns from the bright 
sky, and almost a summer haze lies between 
you and the sun. Martha sat in the great 
chintz-covered arm-chair, watching for Reuben 
as he should come by the road that led toward 
the church. How she wished that she could 
pass over that slope which hid from her the 
beach, where she knew the breakers were rolling 
in this afternoon with the mists of spray shining 
in the sun. She caught her breath and closed 
her eyes, as there came to her a memory and a 
longing almost too great to bear just now. 

When she opened them again Reuben was in 
sight ; a few moments more and he was sitting 
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by her, but at first with no words beyond his 
greeting. Martha spoke first, and said, with a 
smile : " Reuben, your face is as honest as a 
looking-glass. I 'm afraid that Patty did not tell 
you what a thin, pale body you were going to 
see." 

He could not help what his looks might tell, 
and he found it as hard to choose his words ; 
something rose in his throat and choked them 
back, and he could only smooth the hand he 
held in his. His voice was not quite natural 
when he said : " Of course you look differently 
to me from what you do to any one who 's been 
with you all the time. Why, it's nearly two 
months ; but you '11 gain every day now." 

"Seven weeks last Friday. And, Reuben, 
I 've been wanting to see you very much lately ; 
now I 've got you here it 's hard work to say 
what I want." 

" Then, don't say anything, dear. Let me do 
the talking ; I 've a deal to tell you about my 
plans." 

" That 's it, Reuben ? They 're not my plans ; 
not ours, I mean. Don't you see that I never 
shall be able to help you carry them out." 
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He bent his head and pressed the white, thin 
hand against his lips : " You don't mean never, 
Martha. Don't say that; I know you're ill 
now, but you and I have learned to wait." 

" I 've waited to have what I wanted most in 
the world given to me. I never imagined in all 
these ten years anything happier than this win- 
ter has been. Often and often I've thought 
that if you came back you might be changed, 
or you 'd think that I was, so that I should see 
it when you looked at me. Yes dear," in an- 
swer to his caress and half-spoken words, 
"you've been everything to me; that was one 
thing I wanted to say to you. There 's some- 
thing else that 's harder to say." 

"Whatever else there is must be put off, 
then, my dear. You must let me have my say, 
Martha, and it 's just this: Ten years are enough 
to give out of our lives ; I can't afford any more. 
I made up my mind before I saw you to-day ; 
and now, Martha, it seems as if any time would 
be too long to wait before you '11 let me be the 
one who 's the most right to nurse you." 

She looked so white, though her lips still 
smiled, that he stooped to hold her with his arm 
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while he reached for the glass of water she 
signed to him to give her. 

" Kneel there before me, Reuben, while I tell 
you what I knew only yesterday. At first I 
thought I 'd write it to you. My dear, we did 
everything for the best; but I shall never be 
your wife now." 

He did not speak, but kneeling there held her 
as if he could save her from the danger she 
feared to put in words. " There *s only a little 
time left me, the doctor thinks. If you must go 
away, it can't be as hard to part as it was ; but 
I thought if you knew, dear, you would put it • 
off as long as you could." 

" And I had come to tell you that I need n't 
leave you, or you leave home. Yes, everything 
has been settled since you 've been taken sick, 
and I thank the Lord for it ; whatever time is 
left, Martha, belongs to me." 

Her face frightened him, but gave him all the 
more reason for perfect calm, and the look 
passed away from her as she saw his pleasant 
smile. " One kiss, Martha, to say that you leave 
everything to me. Minding always used to 
come easy to you, and I don't think you '11 begin 
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to set up your will now." He stood beside her 
chair, and when he said : " See, now ; you look 
like a different creature just as soon as you 
make up your mind to do what I wish." She 
smiled back again, so like herself that he began 
to lose his chilling fear. 

" Only one thing more, Reuben : I would like 
to tell Patty myself, and I want her to know 
first of all. Come to-morrow again ; then you '11 
see how obedient I can be." 

Patty came down at the closing of the door 
to find Martha leaning back in her chair, but 
with such a tranquil face that it was evident the 
visit had done her no harm. Patty brought into 
the room with her the only care that seemed 
left to Martha, now that Reuben had decided for 
her. To-night she would speak, and she thought 
she could tell the story of her own long waiting 
for happiness, so that Patty's sympathy with her 
should be a veil over what she hoped and be- 
lieved was only the beginning of a feeling in the 
girl's heart. Patty's reading of some peaceful 
Sunday-book was interrupted by a step at the 
door. 

"It's Abram Potter; I'll go and speak to 
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him, Aunt Martha. He has only come to ask 
about you." 

"Bring him in, dear. It won't do me the 
least harm to see him for a little while. I know 
he '11 be glad to find me down-stairs/' 

Very glad, and very shy, and under much re- 
straint from his Sunday clothes was Abram. 
Illness seemed to invest his old friend with 
something so new and strange to him that it 
was Martha who had to make the advances 
which should bring him back to his comical, 
comfortable self. Patty felt almost vexed with 
him for looking so scared, and wished she had 
not let him come in to show Aunt Martha how 
changed he thought her. Changed she was, — 
that he expected ; but it was something else, — 
a loss of the look as if she belonged to every- 
day life, that made it hard for him to take up 
his familiar ways with her. 

" Does n't she look prettier than ever ? " Patty 
said, stroking Martha's hair, and wrapping her 
shawl about her with loving ways. "I don't 
mind flattering her, because you see it's all my 
doing. I made this cap myself ; I saw one like 
it in the city the day I went there, and I brought 
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it home in my mind Is n't it just the thing for 
her ? And this white shawl mother knit for her 
last summer to send by me. Did you know that 
mother is coming soon for a visit ? Father and 
the boys are going to grandmother's, and 
mother can stay a month before she takes me 
home." 

Martha's pleased smile and Patty's cheery 
ways had their effect, and Abram found himself 
very soon discussing the plans for planting the 
garden in the spring quite at his ease. He had 
come in, he said, to see if Patty would n't like to 
go up to the church this evening ; he would see 
her safe home. 

"There's a Sabbath-school concert, an' as 
you was n't there last month, I thought maybe 
you 'd like to go to-night. That lame boy of 
Mis' Wilson's is goin' to sing, an' I tell you it 's 
just lovely. I dunno how it is, whether it's 
thinkin* about his poor little hump-back, or 
whether it 's a pretty mournful way he has with 
his voice — but there, I felt as if I should like 
to go off by myself and have a good cry about 
nothin' at all when I listened to him." 

Mr. Reuben had told her, Patty said, how 
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happy Ben was to have a place in the choir, and 
how it pleased his mother to hear him praised. 
Of course, Martha would hear of no reason why 
she should not go. Nora would be there to do 
anything she needed, and she should enjoy hear- 
ing all about it from Patty when she came home. 
Martha was to have tea down-stairs, and Patty 
insisted that Abram should stay, and she would 
set the table there in the sitting-room, and they 
would have a party in honor of this evening. 
A very happy occasion it was, — Patty going 
between kitchen and sitting-room, and with 
Abram's good-natured, clumsy help, and many 
laughs, putting a very hospitable-looking tea- 
table before Martha, as she sat in her own 
corner by the fire. "A regular Thanksgiving 
tea," Abram said, as he drew his chair near 
Martha's for a few minutes' talk before he said 
good-by. 

" The world seems to be goin' all right again, 
now we 've got you back in it, Marthy. There *s 
ben a screw loose in it ever since you took sick." 

" It 's been a very happy world for me this 
afternoon, — with three people I love so much to 
welcome me back to it." 
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Abram's rough face looked radiant. "And 
you set my name along o' Reuben's an' Patty's ? 
That 's somethin' to think of for a good while to 
come." He sat with both hands on his knees, 
his round blue eyes staring down into the fire, 
in such a reflective way that Martha waited for 
what more might be coming. "I wonder if 
it 's any kind of sign of old age to keep goin* 
back to the times when you was young ? " 

He said it in rather a questioning tone, and 
Martha answered : " Not of growing old, ex- 
actly. I think there's a middle place when 
one 's done with feeling young, and it seems 
natural to look back at the pleasant days we 've 
had." 

"I suppose that 's it. I don't feel old, — not 
so fur as work goes, I mean. But just let me set 
down quiet in front of the fire, an' I keep a 
thinkin' an' thinkin' — why, if I could recollect 
the 'rithmetic I learned at school 's well 's I do 
the fun we used to have Saturday afternoons, it 
would be a great savin' in shingles to do my 
figgerin' on, that 's all. Just now, Marthy, it 
come over me to remember the fust time I come 
here to tea — me an' Reuben Wilson when we 
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were little fellers, and you girls were goin' 
coastin' with us by moonlight. Pleasant times 
we had, that's a fact. Don't seem's if the 
young folks could quite come up to 'em, — 't any 
rate we none of us know how good it is while 
it 's goin' on. The fust break was when Reuben 
went off to Californy. Landsakes, I 've never 
forgot that night I must need go pilin* down 
on you when you two was havin' the beach all 
to yourselves. I wonder if you remember it, 
Marthy; you must have wished me to Jeri- 
cho." 

He had rambled on in his recollections, appar- 
ently without needing any assistance from. Mar- 
the ; but here he looked up at her so regretfully 
that she could not help smiling, though a little 
sadly, as she said : " I recollect the evening 
well enough. Reuben had just been telling me 
that he was going away. I daresay it was just 
as well you should come and talk about some- 
thing else • it was a hard piece of news to us 
both." 

" An* the night the letter come from him — 
seem 's if it had been my luck to come in on 
some of your hardest times, Marthy." 
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Grateful and calm as Martha felt to-night, old 
days were too tender a subject to bring up. She 
would have liked to tell Abram what was in 
store for her, and was sure of the happiness she 
should give him ; but no risk must be run of 
even a passing pain to Patty by hearing any- 
thing from this afternoon's conversation sud- 
denly. She would not have said even as much 
as she had done, had not Patty been busy in the 
next room ; she had not seen her standing at the 
door while she and Abram exchanged these few 
words. 

" You may always bear in mind/' she said, 
"that there have been a great many other 
times, Abram, when things would have been 
almost too hard to bear if you had n't come in 
to help me. Now, I 'm going to say good-night, 
for I know that I 've done rather more than Dr. 
Perry would have given his leave for." 

Patty saw her aunt safely settled in her room, 
and under Nora's care, before she came down to 
Abram, looking rather sober, he thought ; but 
then she had had a long, anxious time, he said 
to himself, and he would do his best to cheer 
her up. 
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Patty might have felt as if there were some 
fatality attending her particular place in the old 
choir seats, if she had known how often her 
Aunt Martha had sat there with a heart even 
heavier than her own. The pathetic tones of 
poor little Ben Wilson's voice would have been 
a treasure to any boy-choir ; and as he put his 
whole heart and soul into the plaintive, half- 
religious song, — one of the little collection that 
he had sung over to himself in so many weary 
hours, — Patty listened with slow-dropping tears. 
The concert over, singers and audience met in 
the church porch; but Patty's one idea was 
to get away from them all, and have Abram to 
herself on the way home for some questions that 
she felt she must ask before she saw Aunt Mar- 
tha again. Reuben was there waiting to see his 
brother safe home, but he was the one of all 
she most wished to avoid ; and when she saw 
him making his way toward her, told Abram 
that she must not wait a minute longer, and 
tried to escape through a side door. Reuben 
had caught sight of an unusual look upon her 
face, and was quite as determined in his desire 
to overtake her. 
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"I hope Martha was not any worse for having 
seen me ? " he asked, anxiously. 

Patty assured him that she seemed even 
brighter and better for it, and would have hurried 
away, but he detained her to say : "I thought 
you looked worried. Of course she seemed worse 
to me than she would to you, because you are 
used to seeing her." Then drawing her a little 
out of the crowd, and with voice and look that 
might have told his story even to one who had 
not already begun to read it, he said : " Patty, 
you don't think there is reason for any real 
alarm ; — you are not anxious, are you ? " 

" No, indeed," Patty answered, emphatically. 
"Of course I worried in the beginning very 
much, but now — why, she must be better, or 
Dr. Perry would not let her come down-stairs 
again." 

Reuben stood for a moment looking doubtful 
and unhappy ; then, as he saw his mother help- 
ing Ben down the stairs, he went to join them, 
stopping an instant to say : "I shall come to- 
morrow, Patty. I must see her every day, what- 
ever the doctor says." 

Abram was quite disappointed in the hope he 
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had had of cheering Patty when he looked at 
the sober little face by his side as they trudged 
along in the snow. And filled with surprise was 
he when she spoke at last. 

"I want very much to ask you a question; 
it 's something I want to know very much." 

" So long 's 't ain't anythin' out of a dictionary, 
I guess I shall be ekal to the occasion," Abram 
said. 

" I don't think there is any one could tell me 
as well as you, — any one that I could ask, that 
is. I came in at the door just as you and Aunt 
Martha were talking about a walk on the beach 
and some letter that you brought. Did what 
you said to her mean that she and Reuben Wil- 
son loved each other then ? " 

Martha's illness and the anxiety for her had 
made her so the one person to be thought about 
in these last weeks, that Abram had almost for- 
gotten the idea connecting Reuben with Patty 
in his mind ; now it all came back to him. She 
could not see his face, but she understood that 
for some reason it was hard for him to answer, 
and she said very earnestly, " It is n't curiosity, 
really. I love Aunt Martha dearly, and — and 
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— there is something I should like to say to her 
if I only felt sure." 

Abram felt very helpless. To have avoided 
giving pain to either Martha or Patty, I fear that 
he would not have limited himself to fact ; but 
one way seeming as dangerous as another, he said 
to himself, " Abram, you old fool ! more 'n likely 
you'll make a mess of it, whatever you do," — 
and out loud — "I don't seem to recollect just 
when it was that I came to think that Reuben 
was fond of Marthy, but I guessed it some way. 
It did n't need no tellin' to see that I might 's 
well have took a stick to her as give her that 
letter ; I knew it said that Reuben was n't 
comin' back as soon 's she thought." 

"But I don't understand," Patty said, "why 
he did n't tell her so when he came home, or 
perhaps " — she stopped as one little scene and 
another, unnoticed at the time, or put to the 
score of friendship, came up to her. Abram 
finished the sentence, " P'raps it was all so clear 
to them that they did n't need to talk about it 
till such time 's they 'd made up their minds just 
what to do." That 's every bit I know, Patty ; I 
dunno how I come to say 's much as I did to- 
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night ; only seem' her again made me go back 
to old times." 

There was nothing more said by either on the 
way home. Abram was only too glad to keep a 
safe silence on a subject more puzzling to him 
than ever ; Patty's thoughts were busy going 
over the past months by the light thrown on 
them to-day. 

After Patty had left her, Martha lay a long 
time, thinking of the tenderest, gentlest words 
in which she should tell her story ; but when at 
last the light footstep paused at her door she 
had fallen asleep. Patty thought what a calm, 
beautiful face it was as she stood looking down 
at her in the dim light of the night-lamp. But 
worn it certainly was ; no wonder that Reuben 
had been alarmed on seeing it for the first time. 
Then she sat down by the bedside, too full of 
anxious thought to sleep at present, trying to 
remember if she had said enough in her letters 
to prepare her mother for any change that she 
might see. Dear mother ! — she would try hard 
to make home happier for them all when she 
was there again. Whatever it might seem at 
first to herself, she would bear in mind all 
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that Aunt Martha had gone through before 
her. 

While she was thinking she became aware 
that Martha's eyes were open. * " Why, dear 
Patty is that you at home again ? I must have 
gone to sleep without knowing it." The tears 
were still wet on Patty's cheeks, but in this light 
Martha could only see her pleasant smile as she 
told of how the evening had gone. " And Aunt 
Martha, Reuben was there, and sent his love 
to you; he said he would surely come to-mor- 
row." Martha smiled happily. Then came to 
her the remembrance of what she had to tell 
Patty ; she would rather put it off if it were not 
that this quiet dark hour seemed the best for 
them both, though the words were easier to 
think than to say aloud. Her lips had parted to 
speak, when Patty began with, "I wanted to 
tell you that I heard something that you and 
Abram were saying to each other this afternoon. 
I don't believe you would mind my hearing it, 
but I want you to know." Martha raised her- 
self from her pillows a little; she could not 
speak at once, but put out her hand to Patty, 
who took it in both hers, and went on, " What 
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you said set me to thinking. It seems to me as 
if I must have been very dull ; you won't think 
I Ve been all taken up with my own pleasure 
not to have seen for myself how it was." 

" My dear child, how could I think so ? Why 
should I expect you to see anything more than 
that two old friends were meeting again ? " Mar- 
tha put her arm round Patty's neck, and drew 
her face beside her own on the pillow, "I've 
been lying awake to tell you, dear, what Reuben 
said to me to-day ; I think you '11 guess it now ; 
it 's the end of a terrible long waiting." 

When, with a loving good-night, Patty left 
her, Martha sank back upon the pillows with a 
feeling of gratitude, such as not even Reuben's 
persistent love had given her. To know that in 
the very first pain of disappointment Patty's 
heart had turned to her with sympathy for her 
past sorrow, was a comfort she had not dared to 
expect. 

After this came days of peaceful happiness. 
Martha had promised Reuben that there should 
be no delay in their marriage, except for her sis- 
ter's arrival. That would come very soon, and 
she had a great desire that Abby should be 
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with her; it seemed to give her a sense of 
security that these two separations, which had 
come upon her at once, should end together. 
The end of a soft April day came, and Martha 
sat at her window watching. Patty had gone 
with Reuben to meet her mother at the station, 
and in another half hour they would all be with 
her. As he left her, Reuben had said : " Abby 
shall have you to herself till to-morrow, and 

then " She could still feel his kiss on her 

cheek, and closed her eyes as if to keep the 
memory of his look of love. The last rays of 
the sun shone upon her face, but her eyelids did 
not lift to watch his glorious setting. The 
sound of wheels bringing to her gate those she 
loved most never stirred her to welcome them. 
Even when her sister, kneeling before her, 
clasped and kissed the folded hands, there were 
no words of greeting ; for the heart so full of love 
for them all had ceased to beat. 

The next day — their wedding day — Reuben 
sat alone in the room where she lay when Patty 
came to him. 

" It 's enough to break any one's heart," her 
mother had said, " to see him sit there with that 
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white, dreadful face, and she so still and peace- 
ful ; and here 's something I 've just found in 
the secretary with his name written on it in her 
handwriting. Take it to him, Patty darling; 
perhaps it will seem like a message to him ; he 
would rather take it from you than from any- 
body else." 

So Patty went with the little package in her 
hand and stood by his side, wondering if it were 
possible that any one should feel more bereft 
than she herself at that moment, as she thought 
of this happiest time of her life gone from her 
and leaving no trace, when he spoke : — 

"I did it all for the best; but I've wasted 
both our lives/' Patty scarcely felt sure that 
he was speaking to her, but she said through 
her tears, " She never would let you say that ; 
she told me herself that you 'd done more with 
your life than any one she ever knew." "And I 
meant to have given all the rest of it to her — 
God knows I did ! " Patty placed what she had 
brought him in his hand. He had not looked 
at her ; had not moved his eyes from Martha's 
face, but at her touch he turned. " Mother 
found this in the secretary. I think I know the 
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day that Aunt Martha must have written it." 
He looked in a dazed way at the writing. " Her 
letters were the only comfort I had once ; now 
this is the very last" 

Fatty's errand was accomplished, for she had 
broken the silence of his sorrow ; her hand had 
given him the message begging that for Martha 
there should be no life-long mourning. One 
day she was to read those words while her hus- 
band's eyes looked over the leaf with her ; then 
she would know that her secret had been kept, 
and she need not fear to tell him how long ago 
her love had been given. 
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Is the most magnificent effort yet made In this country to place 
before the public, in a single, compact volume, the results that to this 
date have been reached in American Art. Jt excels all catalogues of 
Art that have been produced cither in this country or in Europe, and 
is designed to scire many other purposes than the one that was the 
immediate occasion of its production. It was planned and executed 
with immense pains, and absolutely regardless of cost, by John M. 
Little, the Chairman, and Frank T. Robinson, the Art Director, of the 
Exposition, solely in the interests of the Art and the Art-industries 
of this country. One motive pervades the whole book, and finds 
enthusiastic expression in its every page; namely, to produce a 
work which for practical value and importance should be attractive 
alike to artists, designers, photographers, printers, manufacturers, 
indeed to all whose professions and livelihoods are allied with Art 
and Art-progress. 

It is a large quarto of 800 pages, printed at the Art Age Press of 
Arthur B. Turnure, New York, who has succeeded in making it, in 
point of paper, printing, and style, an ideal-instance of the typog- 
raphy and blbliopegy of the nineteenth century. It contains 63 
full-page illustrations, all of which have been judiciously selected 
from the most notable works of the best American artists; and, as 
produced here, are intended to show the facilities possessed of 
artistic illustration and the effectiveness of reproductive methods in 
the Art-world. 

ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 

Of surpassing beauty have been contributed by the following dis- 
tinguished artists, as well as by others: — 



Stephen Parish, 
Thomas Moran, 
C. A. Piatt, 
Charles Volkmar, 
B.Lander, 



J. C. Nicoll, 
A. II. Bicknell, 
R. C. Miner, 



C. R. Ritchie, 
William Hart, 
J. A. S. Monks, 
George L. Brown, 
W. F. Lansil. 
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FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS 

v Appear by these, among other well-known names:— 

Carroll Beckwith, Carl Chapman, J. Wagner, 

R. Runner, R. H. Burleigh, C. W. Sanderson, 

Thomas Koblnson, F. Batchellor, £. M. Parmenter, 

C. D. Hunt, W. A. Coffin, Leo Hunter, 

Bruce Crane, F. Childe Hassam, T. Winthrop Pierce, 

K. II. Blanhfleld, F. M. Boggs, Julia Dabney, 

R. W. Van Boskerck, Granville Perkins, H. M. Knowfton, 

R. M. Shurtlefl, Eleanor Matlock. 

All persons interested in the historical development, present 
position, and the prospects of the young American Art School, will 
And unusually instructive and opportune the series of papers con- 
tributed by the ablest living specialists in knowledge of the theories 
and practice of Art; which considered in their entirety may be said 
to constitute a literature on Modern Art and Modern Art-tendencies. 

The quality and interest of the text is seen from a glance at the 

SUBJECTS AND CONTRIBUTORS! 

Photography, Edward A. Robinson. 

American Art Furniture, A. Curtis Bond. 

The Growth of American Art, James Jackson Jarvee. 

Journalism and Art, M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Portrait Painting, Sidney Dickenson. 

Native Painters, Charles DeKay. 

American Flower Painters, C. Wheeler. 

etchings, 8. R. Koehler. 

Landscape Art, William Howe Downes. 

Watercolor Painting, Lyman H. Weeks. 

American Wood Engravtng, Arlo Bates. 

Color in Works of Art, R. Riordan. 

The Ideal in American Art, Florence Finch. 

American Art Journalism, James B. Townsend. 

Success in Art, F. T. Lent. 

The Art Tariff, L. C. Knight. 

Memorial Art, E. H. Silsbee. 

What shall American Artists Paint t E. H. Clement 

The Present Conditions of American Art, Arthur B. Turnnre. 

American Stained Glass, Edward Dewson. 

Women as Art Critics, Lillian Whiting. 

The book has been produced at the large outlay of $12,000; yet it Is 
offered to the public for the comparatively small sum of $3 a copy. The 
Publishers invite early and close examination of the volume, confident 
that it will be found the most considerable contribution yet made to the 
Art-literature of America, and of inestimable worth to all who are 
engaged in the furtherance of aesthetic culture, or in the pursuits of 
Art, whether Design, Painting, Sculpture, Decoration, Photography, 
Criticism, or in any of the various Art-manufactures and Art-industries 
rapidly developing amongst us. 

The Publishers reserve to themselves the right of Increasing the 
price after a certain number of copies have been sold. 

CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 

283 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

V Mailed to any address on receipt of #3.25, postage paid. 
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THE STORY OF IDA. 

By FRANCESCA. 

WITH A FINE PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE, AND AN INTRODUCTION 

BY JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. 



i vol. i6mo. Gray cloth and gilt. Price, 75 ctt. 



'pHIS reprint of a little book which has been very popular in England is meet- 
ing with a warm welcome throughout the country. Its popularity is due 
mainly to the beauty of the story, although attention was called to it, in the 
first place, by Mr. Ruskin in his lectures at Oxford, and in the preface to the 
book. The pseudonym, " Franceses," is only a slight change of the Christian 
name of Miss Frances Alexander, a lady artist of Boston, now living in Florence. 
The great merit of her paintings won her the friendship of Mr. Ruskin, at whose 
urgent request " The Story of Ida " —written originally as a private memorial— 
was published. In his preface Mr. Ruskin says: — 

44 Let it be noted with thankful revtrence that this is the story of a Catholic 
girl, written by a Protestant one, yet the two of them so united in the truth of 
Christian faith, and in the joy of its love, that they are absolutely unconscious 
of any difference in the forms or letter of their religion." 



Ul »ne Story of Ida ' is a perfect gem of simple, unadorned narrative, and 
the volume is a dainty little specimen of the bookmaker's art. n — Buffalo 
Express. 

" The story is very touching. 11 — Boston Advertiser. 

u It is tender, loving, and deeply religious: 1 — Worcester Spy. 

u This exquisite little story, with its preface by John Ruskin, depends for Us 
interest upon a certain religious simplicity and refinement of thought and 
manners, which will commend it to those who like the works of Frances 
Havergal and Hesba Stretton. 11 — Boston Courier. 

u The story is beautiful and touching in its simplicity, purity, and pathos, and 
is absolutely true in every particular? — Troy Times. 



For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price, 
by the publishers, 

CUPPLES, UPHAM AND COMPANY, 

083 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "ECCE SPIRITUS." 



PATRICE: HER LOVE AND WORK. 

A Poem in Four Parts, 

By EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 

i roL iamo. Gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

"Eccr Spiritus" was so favorably received in all quarters of 
the religious world that great curiosity as to its authorship was ex- 
cited, and when the name of Edward F. Hayward was announced, 
he was at once remembered as the author of •' Willoughby," a narra- 
tive poem that had appeared about two years earlier. Of this, George 
W. Curtis writes in Harper's Magazine : ..." A volume of genuine 
song has stolen its way to the public ear with the modest unobtru- 
siveness of real worth. Unheralded by any fanfaronade of pufferv, 
• Willoughby,' a poem of New England life, deserves a candid 
verdict on its merits, and these, we have no hesitation in saying, 
fairly entitle its author to stand among the most promising of our 
American poets, whether we consider the picturesqueness of its 
descriptions, the delicacy and purity of its tone, the sweetness and 
tenderness of its pathos, or the cadenced harmony of its strong but 
simple verse. . . . Grace and beauty hang in clusters on nearly every 
one of its shifting turns." 

Mr. Hayward now appears in a new venture in the line of his 
first work. Like "Willoughby," "Patrice" is a narrative poem in 
blank verse ; a form of writing of which the author has made a 
special study. The story moves rapidly, and is less impeded with 
matter foreign to the movement than the earlier work. And while 
there are not wanting many bits of fine thought and writing, the 
interest of the story never flags, and the roundness of the com- 
pleted, living picture of men and affairs remains. We have less of 
the fine writer and more of the artist 

But a great truth and the vitality of an actual experience underlie 
the work. Fact is at the bottom of the story, which has to do 
with the conception, the carrying out, and completion under great 
difficulties of one of the world's great works, and with that little- 
understood poetry that there is in common every-day life. War and 
the martial spirit it evoked have gone, and we want the song of Busi- 
ness, to bring poetry back again to the nearness of daily need and 
appreciation. The recognition of this is the key-note which the 
author strikes in " Patrice " with unmistakable clearness and power. 

%* Mailed by publishers, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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THE NEW NOVEL BV THE AUTHOR OF 
"CAPE COD FOLKS." 



TOWHEAD; the Story of a Girl 

BY SALLY PRATT McLEAN, 

AUTHOR OF "CAFB COD FOLKS." 

i Volume. 121710, cloth. Uniform with "Cape Cod Folks" 
Price, Si.jo. 

This is a story altogether American in plot and character. It combines 
the same spirited and humorous style which characterized "Cape Cod 
Folks," with that pathetic touch so peculiarly her own, which has made 
Miss McLean such a phenomenon in the world of letters. 



CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 
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Twelfth Edition. 



CAPE COD FOLKS. 

a TSt&A. 

BY SALLY PRATT McLEAN. 



i Volume, unto. Price, $1.50. 327 Pages. Cloth, gilt. 



" Those who take up this volume expecting a commonplace story with 
which to while away a few hours, will find themselves most agreeably sur- 
prised. It is full, from beginning- to end, of the most delicious humor, 
while through the whole runs a vein of pathos that touches and thrills to 
tears in the midst of laughter. One feels that the quaint characters described 
here have their counterparts, that it is real life upon the bleak Cape Cod of 
which we are reading. The warmest love flows out to Grandpa and 
Grandma Spicer, whose horizon is bounded by the ocean upon which 
Grandpa has spent so many years of his life, and who are both so kindly 
natured and full to the brim of goodness. Benny Cradlebow, the unlettered 

Jroune Apollo, challenges our sympathy from the first to the last, when he 
oses his life in trying to save that of his would-be rival." — Toledo Blade. 

" There is real power in her characterization. Real eloquence in her ac- 
count of the uncultivated singing. . . Real pathos in the vague religious 
opinions and intense religious sentiment of these simple, brave people."— 
Boston Advertiser. 

" Her description of the provincial traits of this most provincial of all the 
outlying New England settlements, are admirable bits of genre workman- 
ship."— -Harper's Magazine. 
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Maria Edgeworth, 

WITH NOTICES OF HER FATHER AND FRIENDS. 

By GRACE A. OLIVER. 

Illustrated with portraits and several wood engravings. 

Third edition. Svo. i vol. 571 pages, price $3.35. Half calf, $5.00. Tree calf, $7.50. 

V* Mailed by publishers, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

I HIS is a charming record of the literary life, educational and philanthropic efforts, 
domestic and social history, contacts and friendships of one of the most rcmarka- 
! women that have ever in fluenced the world by their pen, or shone in society by their 
talents. The production of such a work was a debt that society owed to the memory 
of one so active in its service, and though, perhaps, too long neglected, it is fortu- 
nate that at last it has been executed by one so qualified to perform the task by pa- 
tient research, wide information, and large culture. That this great woman should 
have found in another woman a biographer so capable and admirable is a very grati- 
fying fact, and well worth the long waiting for; indeed, it almost makes us wish that 
every supreme instance of high character, literary endeavor and excellence, poetic 
and imaginative genius, that has appeared or may appear from time to time amongst 
women, might have the like good fortune to find a Bos well in the growing sister- 
hood of authors, so able and zealous to do her justice and honor, as the biographer 
here is to reveal the character and perpetuate the memory of the noble woman about 
whom she writes. To some extent it must always remain true, that a woman's mind 
and genius will be best understood and interpreted by a woman, if she happen to be 
one of real culture and fine discernment; of thoroughly independent habits of mind, 
and of high literary qualifications. The author of this book has a real genius for 
biographical writing, but she has not trusted to that genius, when only the labor of 
hard and wearisome research could avail — she has done immense reading, and 
gathered her materials from many mines of literary wealth, and from the most di- 
verse sources of information ; having done this, her imagination has illumed it all, 
and her genius has welded it into a consummate biographical unity. Probably no 
biography of this century has been more conscientiously written, or the facts more 
carefully gathered together from all known sources, and by all possible means, than 
in this instance. It seems that the author has crowded into this comparatively small 
volume a lifetime of study; that she has travelled over, not only the highways of 
literature during the period covered by the life and efforts of the subject of her biog- 
raphy ; but that she knows equally well the by-paths and the shady nooks in which 
grow the violets, and amidst the fragrance the best thoughts are found. And no 
endeavor has been wasted, for in accuracy and general interest it must remain amongst 
the few classics of biographical literature, at once a memorial to the life, genius, and 
character of Maria Edgeworth, and of the writer's own unique biographical gifts. 
The subject, too, was well worthy of this great devotion, for in her own particular 
sphere she is supreme, and deserves a place in the memory of the world beside that 
of George Sand, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell. and George Eliot, and all the great 
women who are celebrated for the nobleness of their lives, and the power and beauty 
of their writings. Her tales and novels have exercised great influence for good on the 
manners and habits of society, and many of the greatest men have expressed the sense 
of indebtedness and obligation to her. The chief charms, however, of the book 
arise not from its showing the intellectual development and literary achievements 
of a noble woman, but from its revealing her to us, in the real beauty and great 
refinement of her personality, in society and in intercourse and correspondence with 
her friends, amongst whom were numbered nearly all the principal persons of the 
time. This play of heart and imagination in the common relations of life and soci- 
ety, these glimpses and anecdotes of notable persons, this intellectual contact which 
the book enables us to come into with the poets, novelists, wits, scholars, philoso- 
phers, and celebrities of a former generation and age, is one of the richest enjoy- 
ments, and one of the greatest benefits conferred by literature. It is not too much to 
say Maria Edgeworth drew towards her personality the mind and culture of her 
age, and that from reading this volume we become as familiar with her many friends 
as with heYself ; indeed, it is written with such power and realistic touches that she 
and they become our own familiar companions, and we move in their world. The 
portraits and illustrations give rare attractiveness to the volume. 
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Anna L>etitia Barbauld. 

A MEMOIR, 

With my of her Letters, together with a selection from her Poems and Proee 

Writings. 

Br GRACE A. OLIVER. 

With Portrait, a vole. issso. Cloth, bevelled; gilt top. Price, $340. 

'THIS is a book of great interest and enduring worth, on one of the most charming: 
1 characters in English society and English btcrature during the fifty years 
emend by the last quarter of the preceding and the first of the present century. 
Belonging to the Aikin family, many members of which were so singularly accom* 
pushed and so devoted to the work of education and pr og r e s s in days when those 
who championed these causes were fewer than now, it is gratifying in the extreme 
to have so accurate and highly appreciative a work as this to put into the hands of 
those whose enthusiasm and energies are, in these days, devoted to similar ends,— 
to have so full and beautiful a presentation of one who was herself actuated by the 
noblest Spirit of Reform, and to catch glimpses, as we do throughout these pages, 
of many sun Uarly inclined,— especiafty delightful to be brought into near and ma- 
mate contact with the family of benefactors and reformers to which she belonged. 
Her character and attainments were of so high an order that they deserve to be per- 
petuated, and will doubtlessly be p erpe tuat ed by this book when many of her writings 
are forgotten; yet there are amongst these selections from her letters, poems, and 
prose-writings not a few gems that belong to the very choicest things in our litera- 
ture, than which it were hard to conceive of any more helpful and inspiring to 
Young England of that or of this day. In her poetry there are lines that bear the 
impress of the most exalted sentiments and profoondest thought, which made her a 
peculiar favorite of other poets, especially of Rogers. It was Wordsworth who, on 
hearing some verses of hers for the first time, said : M It is not often I envy others 
the honor of their work, but I should like to have written those lines.'* The author 
has performed her task with consummate skill and the best of taste, and nowhere is 



this more evident, or more likely to win praise, than in the many passages through- 
the book, where she, with true grace and devotion, stands aside that the one who 



out the 



out tne book, where she, with true grace and devotion, stands aside that tne one who 
is her subject may herself be heard, and her wisdom and poetry fall upon our ear as 
from her own lips. 

LIVES OF THE GREAT AND GOOD. 

With Portrait, z voL lame. Cloth. $1.00. 

Story of Theodore Parker. 

By FRANCES E. COOKE. 
With an Introduction by Grace A. Oliver. 

AMONGST the many "lives" of Theodore Parker, no one deserves to be 
wider known than this, and where it is known it must be appreciated. The 
author, an English lady, has given us in a form more compact than any of the earlier 
lives, a graphic, realistic, and living picture of Theodore Parker as child in the old 
home, boy on the farm, the earnest student, the patient searcher after truth, the brave 
heretic, the heroic preacher, and the zealous reformer; and everywhere we see not 
only the outward, but the inward man, a life ennobled by its love of man and glorified 
by its love of God, — a character transfigured in that radiant light that " never was 
on sea or land," — a spirit resembling the Ideal he followed in the storm and in the 
calm, in the arduous enterprises with which his life was filled, and in the quiet hour 
of death. It needs no words to recommend this book to the American public, whose 
highest pride it must ever be to feel thai Parker was born of them, flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone, and that the forces and influences of his great person- 
ality still rest on their institutions and literature, culture and religion ; ana when 
universally it is felt, as Lord Coleridge said oi him in Boston lately, that here is 
" one of the highest and greatest sows." 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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Priest md Mm; or, Absurd md Hemba. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

BY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 

With Fine Illustrations. iyoL lamo. Cloth, elegant, 54S pages. Price, $1.50. 

%* Mailed by the publishers, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

THIS book is a decidedly important addition to the Fiction of America. In its 
beautiful and t .curate presentation of the facts that encircle, in sadness and 
tragedy, the lives 01 Abelard and Heloisa, it is never likely to be surpassed. 
Amongst the stories of the immortal loves of great men and women, it exercises a 
spell, the most absorbing, over the imagination, and fascinates to an infinite degree 
the thoughts and heart ot the reader. Truth and accuracy are never sacrificed to the 
mere glamour of the novelist's art, and yet the mind is earned captive with each sue 
cessivc stage of the story's development, and we almost lose our personality in the 
personalities of these two deathless lovers. Apart from this book, by the sheer force 
of their passion and the tragic incidents amidst which their lives were passed, by 
their culture and the important positions they occupy in the thought-life oftheir age, 
by their letters and songs that immortalize their love, both characters were destined 
to be remembered to the end of time; but the idea was happy in the extreme that led 
the author into this fruitful field of effort, and to produce so able and masterly a 
work. The cases are few in which an author, so fortunate in his choice of subject, 
has, with the aptness and real imaginative genius here displayed, bent his purpose 
and directed his labor to giving it such noble and artistic expression ; the subject is 
too often marred in the treatment — the characters lose their biographical truthful- 
ness and historic significance in the novelist's use of them for the purposes of his art. 
Here, however, there are traces on every page of a master's hand, of that clear 
insight of character and penetration of the secrets of the inner life of mortals, which 
is the peculiar birthright of genius, and the supreme qualification for success in fiction 
and all imaginative writing. 

The writer has nobly fulfilled the promise of the Preface, in which he says : 
"This story of a period and this story of a life are based upon the well known out- 
lines of history. But where the chroniclers are silent, fancy has dictated the fiction 
of the hour. The passion and tragedy of such a story are not the invention of any 
writer; they are the strange inheritances of human nature." In short, he has used 
his art just where he should have done, — used it wisely and judiciously, and so 
achieved fine results and a large success. He has laid hold and given eloquent 
utterance to that, in these lives, which makes them of enduring attraction and uni- 
versal significance in the history of the world. The story of sin and passion, the 
direful fruits of love in humanity, yet withal* the only ways in which it appears often 
destined by the will of the gods to reach its redemption and ultimate exaltation and 
beatification, is a subject that appeals to all, — it appertains to men and women every- 
where ; it touches each heart ana appeals to its sympathies, and thus unites the whole 
World to those who rejoice, suffer, or endure in it, by the most wonderful of all elec- 
tive affinities. Thus, though the book transports us into another land and a far 
century, we nevertheless are rendered quite unconscious of it- from the mighty force 
of its human interest, and the masterly delineation of those passions that make up 
so large a portion of the life of the world, — not in any one age in particular, but in 
all ages; and in none more than the present. The love of Abelard and Heloisa 
unites their names forever in one joy, sorrow, supreme affection, and undying fame; 
and it is not too much to say that it enshrines them forever in the memory of the 
world : unites them as endunngly to humanity as they are united to themselves. 

Literary ability, imaginative art, and the creative faculty of genius, have fulfilled 
their task so well that the book deservedly takes its place amongst the highest works 
of fiction of this period of our literature ; and may confidently be said to be one, 
not only of the most entertaining, but instructive of novels, picturing, as it does for 
us, many of the most notable characters, incidents, circumstances, customs, and in- 
stitutions of a distant age, in which lived and lovea and suffered two of the most 
fascinating personages in all history. The interest of the book is greatly increased by 
a fine portrait of Heloisa, and by several beautiful illustrations, in which such 
prominent facts of the story are represented, as "Heloisa taking the Veil at 
Argenteuil ; •» "Abelard surrounded by his students at the Paraclete : n "A young 
monk at St. Gildas poisoned by a cup designed for Abelard ; " and, perhaps the 
most beautiful and pathetic of all, " Heloisa at the Tomb of Abelard. 1 ' No book 
amongst modern novels is calculated to give higher pleasure, or at one and the same 
time so likely to inform and entertain the mind of the reader. 
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Spanish Ways and By-Ways: 

WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE PYRENEES, 

By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES. 

Illustrated with upward* of fifty engravings, drawn by Henry Sandham, Marcus 
Waterman, A. H. Bicknkll, and w. P. Boofish. 

8vo. i voL 18a pages. Price, $1.50. 

%* Mailed by publishers, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

SPANISH Ways and By* Ways w is a spirited and entertaining account of a jour- 
ney which possesses a wonderful fascination for the intelligent American, 
whether he is specially interested in art, history, or the study of race characteristics. 
Spain remains unique, less affected, perhaps, than any other European State by the 
levelling influences of the century. She is still in many respects what she was one 
hundred years ago ; the local color is still unlike that of any other country, incom- 
parable and unmistakable. Mr. Downes has very happily grasped the essential 
characteristics of the people, their architecture, their amusements, their point of view 
generally, an.l, while ne is concise and direct in style, his narrative conveys such a 
sense of actuality that the reader feels, when the last page is turned, as if he had 
obtained a real glimpse of the Spain of to-day. From Pans he goes to Granada in a 
leisurely way, describing halts of greater or less duration in Burgos, the storied 
capital of ofd Castile; in Madrid, the •' mushroom metropolis " of modern Spain; 
and in gay and prosperous Seville. From Granada the route bends back to the north 
by way of sleepy Cordova and Madrid, with the Escorial, to France once more; and 
here Bayonne, Biarritz, and Pau, with the neighboring health resorts of Eaux- Bonnes 
and Eaux-Chaudes in the heart of the Pyrenees, are described with just enough of 
detail and of suggestion to give one a desire to travel over the same charming route. 
A special chapter is devoted to the Royal Museum of the Prado, the greatest collec- 
tion of masterpieces of art in the world, and the author dwells con amort on the im- 
mortal works of the Spanish' school, which in Madrid alone can be studied to proper 
advantage. He analyzes, with no little power and knowledge, the art of Velasquez, 
Murillo, Ribera, Goya, and sketches with infectious enthusiasm the treasures of this 
superb gallery. In Seville again he has a special chapter devoted to the school of 
painters represented in the Provincial Museum of that city. There is the inevitable 
description of a bullfight, with its picturesque and bizarre concomitants, and a very 
interesting chapter on the literature of the bull-ring, full of information as to the line 
of argument followed by the advocates of the national sport, the character and ap- 
pearance of the professional toreros^ and thrilling incidents of their perilous voca- 
tion. In the brief account of a visit to the Escorial, that"" architectural nightmare,** 
there are some touches of vigorous realism which give an excellent idea of the very 
aspect and atmosphere of the place. The latter part of the volume, treating of the 
Pyrenees, is particularly fresh, vivid, and interesting, covering ground which is 
comparatively untrodden by the European tourist. The threescore pictures admir- 
ably supplement the text. The frontispiece is a drawing by Henry Sandham, after 
Villeaas's fine painting of " A Picador," a handsome and original piece of work. 
Mr. Sandham also signs four other illustrations, including a view of the Vermilion 
Towers and a highly effective representation of the /a/r'o of a squalid inn among the 
mountains. Among Mr. Waterman's numerous sketches (made on the spot in 1S83-3) 
none will be more admired than the full-page '* Puerta del Vino " in the Alhambra, 
or the realistic and faithful descriptions of bull-fighters and episodes of the arena. 
Mr. Bicknell's drawings are without exception of very great artistic quality, and in 
the treatment of landscape and architecture are uncommonly valuable for their truth 
and poetry. The rapid sketches from Mr. Bodfish's pen, made during a Spanish 
tour in 18S3, are distinguished by animation and pictorial humor. Two route maps 
are given, and many hints of a practical nature suggest that " Spanish Ways and 
By- Ways " might very well serve the purpose of a nandbook for the traveller in that 
romantic country. 
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Whence, What, Where? 

A VIEW OF THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND 
DESTINY OF MAN. 

BY 
JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D., A.M. 



i Volume, tamo. 198 Pages. Cloth, gilt. Mailed, postage /aid, m 
receipt of price, $uoo. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES B7 THE PRESS. 

From Forney* t Philadelphia Press. 
" Dr. Nichols' essays will be found stimulating reading. No one can 
take up the book without feeling the inclination to read further and to 
ponder on the all-important subject* which they present. Though it is 
not a religious book in the technical sense of the word, it is a book which 
calls for the exercise of the religious nature, and it is a book which in 
diffusing many sensible ideas will be good." 

Prom Boston Commonwealth. 
•• The great value of the little book, * Whence, What, Where?* by 
Dr. James R. Nichols, is in its suggestiveness. It is eminently provoca- 
tive of thought. Its value is not to be tested by its bulk. It is full of 
clear thinking, and of accurate statement. Dr. Nichols is severely sci- 
entific, and, at the same time, devoutly spiritual. Its philosophy is 
largely that of Swedenborg, without Swedenborg/s terrible diffusiveness. 
We have in it, concisely and clearly stated, all that the strictest sci- 
entific research warrants us in believing of man's origin, nature, and 
spiritual destiny. Science is shown to be not necessarily opposed to 
religion and to spirituality." 

From Boston Christian Register. 
" The book is written in a clear style, and the author's opinions are 
readily understood. It is refreshing to have such a work from a scientific 
layman, on topics which too many treat with a supercilious <Hadni« ( 
unbecoming both themselves and the subject." 

From Boston CongregationalisL 
"The topics discussed are handled with a good degree of candor, and 
<five in a small space much interesting information and perhaps some 
irofltable r peculation." 

From the Lowell MaH. 
" Its truths may be received as a new revelation from whien consolation 
and happiness may be derived by those who have been troubled with 
doubts and misgivings." 
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By E. S. M. 

Illustrated with head and tail pieces. In delicately tinted 
turned-in cover, back and front exquisitely designed by Lam- 
bert Hollis, a la Paris. "Amateur Series." Orange edges, 
I vol., square i2mo, $i. 

Dainty and unique in style, It will provide bright and amusing Summer reading, 
appealing to the taste of cultivated people of society. The papers are quite uncon- 
ventional, and are treated with a rare sense of humor. The versification has the 
genuine ring. The volume will undoubtedly make a hit. — Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

Bright and full of fun. — Boston Globe. 

Graceful in fancy, and bright in wit and spirit. The author's drollery is irresistible, 
and we should think young ladies would enjoy the book as much as the beings of Lie 
opposite sex. — Quebec Chronicle. 

The author is anonymous — as usual, now-a-days — but he is known as one of the 
foremost of a band of clever young writers. — Springfield Republican. 

Writes always like a gentleman. — N. Y. Mail. 

The volume is of a high order. — Boston Herald. 

Suggests Hood at his best. — Boston journal. 

One of the most charming of Summer books. — St, Louis Globe- Democrat 

Written in the approved modern Vers de Societie style, with a singular mixture 
of wit and deep feeling. Many of the verses would not be disowned by Prned, the 
master-genii"! of witty verse, or by Calverly, who wrote " Fly Leaves," a f-v. 
years back. — Boston Advertiser. 

Bret Harte created quite a sensation in London society by reading these verses in 
manuscript. — N. V. Pub. Weekly. 

The books contain some of the lightest and brightest bits of verse it has lately been 
our good fortune to read. — The Critic* 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

CUPPLES, UPHAM, & CO. 

(SUCCESSORS TO A. WILLIAMS & CO.), 

283 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Whence, What, Where? 

A VIEW OF THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DESTINY 

OF MAN. 

By James B. Nichols, M.D., A.M., 

Author of "Fireside Science" " Chemistry of the Farm? "The 
New Agriculture" and editor of u Boston Journal 

of Chemistry. 
Fourth edition, x vol. iaroo. 198 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 
"Most heartily and gratefully do we commend this modest but 
vigorous and cheering volume to a large circle of readers, confident 
that it will greatly instruct, inspire, and aid them/' — Boston Tran- 
script. 

Cape Cod Folks. 

A NOVEL. 

By Sally Pratt McLean. 

With four illustrations, z vol. i2mo. 327 pages. $1.50. 

Fifteenth edition, completely revised, printed from new 
stereotypes. 

"There is real power in her characterization; real eloquence in 
her account of the uncultivated singing; . . . real pathos in the 
vague religious opinions and the intense religious sentiment of these 
simple, brave people." — Boston Advertiser. 

" Her descriptions of the provincial traits of this most provincial 
of all the outlying New-England settlements, are admirable bits of 
genre workmanship." — Harper* s Magazine. 

Old Corner Bookstore. 
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Towhead. 

THE STORY OF A GIRL. 

By Sally Pratt McLean. 

iaroo. Cloth, $1.50. Uniform with " Cape Cod Folks." 

"The characterization is bold and vivid; every feeling is emphatic; 

the scorn is youthful and ardent; the sympathy quick and intense; 

the aspiration pure and true." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Love Poems and Sonnets. 

By Owen Innsly. 

Limp, white vellum. 185 pages. $1.00. Third edition. 

" It is a lovely volume of lovely verses on the loveliest of themes." 
— W. R. Alger. 

*' It must be confessed, however, that this volume will probably re- 
ceive nothing but contempt from the admirers of Whitman and Wilde ; 
for, with all its strength and passion, it must seem to them basely and 
despicably pure." — jV.- Y. Evening Post. 

'•A sense of power still held in reserve fascinates the reader; and 
through all its changing forms the fervent passion obeys the master's 
hand. — Literary World. 

" The contents are sweet, passionate, and plaintive*" — N.- Y. Times. 

Longfellow and Emerson. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
MEMORIAL VOLUME. 

Containing the addresses and eulogies by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Charles E. Norton, Dr. G. E. 
Ellis, and others, together with Mr. Emerson's tribute 
to Thomas Carlyle, and his earlier and much-sought- 
for addresses on Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns. 
Illustrated with two full-page portraits in albertype 
after Mr. Notman's faithful and pleasing photographs 
of Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. Hawes's celebrated photo- 
graph of Mr. Emerson, taken in 1855, so highly prized 
by collectors. 

One vol. Quarto, boards, uncut, $1.50. Or in white vellum, cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges, $3.50. Limited edition printed. 
" It is a marvellous piece of good printing, on exquisite paper, and 
illustrations superb." — Charles Deane, LL.D. 

Old Corner Bookstore, 
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The Deserted Ship: 

A STORY OF THE ATLANTIC. 
By George Cupples, 

Author of " The Green Hand" 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, extra. i2mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 



Driven to Sea; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF NORRIE SETON. 
By Mrs. George Cupples. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Full gilt sides. Large i2mo. $1.00. 
Eleventh thousand. 
" Int hese two absorbing sea stories, — ' The Deserted Ship ' and 
• Driven to Sea,' — the peril and adventure of a sailor's life are 
graphically described, its amenities and allurements being skilfully 
offset by pictures of its hardships and exposures, and the virtues of 
endurance, fortitude, fidelity, and courage are portrayed with rough* 
and-ready and highly attractive effusiveness." — Harper's Magazine. 

MALLOCK. 
Every Man his own Poet; 

OR, THE INSPIRED SINGER'S RECIPE BOOK. 
i6mo. Paper. 25 cents. Fifth thousand. 
V* A most enjoyable piece of satire, witty, clever, and refined. 
In society its success, here and abroad, has been immense. 

The Sewall Papers. 

Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1674-1729. 
Edited by George E. Ellis, D.D. 

3 vols. Large 8vo. With elaborate index. Cloth. $9.00 net. 
Half calf or half morocco. $18.00. 

\* A literal transcript, in type, of the famous diary of Chief 
Justice Sewall, of Massachusetts, in possession of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. As a minute picture of the manners and- 
customs of early colonial days, abounding in wit, humor, and wisdom 
in the quaintest of English, it has no prototype. The importance of 
its publication as a discovery can be compared only with the decipher- 
ing of the diary of Samuel repys, which it fully equals in interest. 

383 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NEWTON. 
Essays of To-Day. 

Religious and Theological. 

By Rev. William W. Newton, 

Rector of St. Part a Church, Boston. 

iamo. Cloth. 253 pages. $2.00. 



DES CARS. 

A Treatise on Pruning of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees. 

Translated by C. S. Sargent. 

{Harvard.} 
Engravings. i2mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Thaddeus Stevens: Commoner. 

By E. B. Callender, 

Member of the Massachusetts Bar. 
One vol. With portrait. Handsomely bound in cloth. $1.25. 
*' This life will be welcomed by all who hold the ' Old Commoner ' 
in affectionate remembrance." — Watchman and Reflector. 

Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes; 

OR, CAMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

By Major Charles W. Stevens, 

Commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
Boston. 

With colored frontispiece of the best killing flies, and 

rubricated title-page. 

Square iamo. Cloth. 201 pages. $1.25. 

" It is written as naturally and unaffectedly as if told over the pipe, 
around the evening fire, to a circle of brother sportsmen." — Pitts- 
burg Telegraph. 

"The book is really very lively." — Cincinnati Commercial. 

Old Corner Bookstore, 
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Poetical and Prose Writings of 
Charles Sprague. 

New edition, with a steel portrait and a biographical 
sketch. 

xsmo, cloth. 307 pages. $1.50. 

WHITEFIELD. 

The Homes of Our Forefathers. 

Being a collection of the oldest and the most interesting 
buildings in Massachusetts. From original drawings 
in colors by E. Whitefield. With Historical Memo- 
randa. 

x voL Oblong quarto, cloth, neat, gilt edges, bevelled, $6.00. 

*** A work that gives, with the faithfulness of a photograph, the 
curious, picturesque, and always interesting relics of colonial days 
that still remain to Massachusetts. 



The Homes of Our Forefathers. 

(second part.) 
Same as above, but embracing the historical homes of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

4to. Cloth. $6.00. 

Sly Ballades in Harvard China. 

By E. S. Martin, 
Editor of '«• Lift." 
With many illustrations, and in folded paper covers ex- 
quisitely designed and colored by Lambert Hollis, 
after the manner of the famous Paris "Amateur" 
Series. 

x vol. small quarto. $1.00. 
%* The most dainty collection of charming fancies since Praed, 
and worthy of the school which has produced such inimitable jeux 
d 1 esprit as " The Little Tin Gods on Wheels " and " Rollo's Tour to 
Cambridge." 

283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MRS. OLIVER'S POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 



A Study of Maria Edgeworth, 

WITH NOTICES OF HER FATHER AND FRIENDS. 

By Grace A. Oliver. 
Illustrated with portraits and several wood-engravings. 
Third edition, i vol.. 567 pages, $2.25. Half calf, $5.00. 
Tree calf, $7.50. 
" Exhaustive, and will take its place as one of the standard biogra- 
phies." — Literary World. 



A Memoir of Mrs. Anna Laetitia 
Barbauld, 

With many of her Letters, together with a selection 
from her poems and prose writings. 

With portrait. 2 vols. 12 mo. Cloth, bevelled, gilt top. $3.00. 

Half calf, $7.50. 
V* In conception, thorough fidelity to its subject, harmonious de- 
velopment, and style of expression, this Life deserves to stand in the 
foremost rank of modern biographies. — W. H. Channing in Lon- 
don "Inquirer." 

New England Interiors. 

By Arthur Little. 
A volume of sketches in old New-England places. 
Thick oblong quarto. $5.00. 
»" To those far distant, unfamiliar with the nooks and corners 
of New England, and prone to consider the work of Puritanical 
colonists noticeable only for its lack of taste, and conspicuous for 
green blinds and white painted walls, this work will be a revelation." 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The Pine Moth of Nantucket. 

{Retina Frustrana.) 

By Samuel H. Scndder. 

With colored frontispiece. 8vo. Paper. 25 cents. 

Old Corner Bookstore, 
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Troublesome Children: Their Ups 
and Downs. 

By William Wilberforce Newton. 

With ten full-page colored illustrations, and fifteen plain 
engravings by Francis G. Attwood. 

i vol. thick oblong quarto. Exquisitely colored covers. $2.00. 

\* Being wholly without cant, affectation, or any attempt to en- 
ter into the subtleties of religious creeds ; the purity, sweetness, and 
combined tenderness and humor, together with its high moral tone, 
will give it an entrance to our homes and our American firesides in 
a way suggestive of the welcome accorded to the " Franconia " stories 
and " Alice's Adventures in Wonderland." 

WINES. 
The State of Prisons and of Child- 
Saving Institutions in the Civilized 
World. 

By E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D. 

x vol. large octavo. 719 pages. $5.00. 
%* A vast repository of facts, and the most extensive work issued 
in any language, on matters relating to prison discipline and penal 
justice. 

Bicycle Tour in England and Wales. 
By Capt. Sharpe, 

AND 

A. D. Chandler, 

President of the Boston Bicycle Club. 

Illustrated by four large folding maps and seventeen 

brightly finished albertype engravings. 

Small quarto, gilt. 164 pages. $2.00. 

* m * The title gives not the slightest idea of the real contents. It 
is a work of exquisite beauty, displaying rare taste and judgment, 
laboriously and elaborately executed, which none but an intense 
devotee of the wheel could have carried out to such an interesting 
degree. 

283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ShurtlefTs Poems. 

POEMS 
By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION 

By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

x6mo. Cloth, $x.oow 

*** Tbe poems between these covers might not unaptly be called a 
bouquet of wild flowers, plucked by a young hand. Most of them 
have the colorings of nature, and breathe of the woods and fields. 

Richard Wagner and his Poetical Work, 

FROM "RIENZI" TO "PARSIFAL." 

By Judith Gautier. 

Translated by Louisa S. Jackson. 

" The following pages were written by Julian Gautier, the Paris 
writer, and translated by an American lady. They have gone through 
several European editions, as they give an account of Wagner's opera 
texts, and pay a tribute to the genius of the great composer, who was 
also a remarkable and original author." — American Introduction. 
i6mo. Cloth. 173 pages. With photograph. $1.00. 

Modern Spiritualism; 

OR, THE OPENING WAY. 

By Thomas B. Hall. 

i2mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 

The Labor Question. 

The Relations of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question. 

By Carroll D. Wright, 
Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

x vol. Thin x6mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 
" Col. Wright has discussed the theme in a striking and original 
manner, and deserves the thanks of the community." — Boston 
Traveller. 

Old Corner Bookstore, 
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BOYCE. 
The Art of Lettering, and Sign-Paint- 
er's Manual. 

A complete and practical illustration of the art of sign- 
painting. 

By A. P. Boyce. 
Fourth edition. Oblong 4to. 36 plain and colored plates. $3.50. 



Modern Ornamenter and Interior 
Decorator. 

A complete and practical illustration of the art of scroll, 
arabesque, and ornamental painting. 

By A. P. Boyce. 

Oblong 4to. 2a plain and colored plates. Cloth. $3.50. 

KING. 

The War- Ships and Navies of the 

World. 

Containing complete and concise description of the con- 
struction, motive-power, and armaments of modern war- 
ships of all the navies of the world, naval artillery, 
marine engines, boilers, torpedoes, and torpedo-boats. 

By Chief Engineer J. W. King, U.-S. Navy, 

Author of Kings " Note* on the Steam Engine** 

x vol. 8vo. 500 pages. 64 full-page illustrations. $7.00. 

"The ablest, most interesting, and most complete work on the 
subject in the English language." — Edinburgh Review. 

Walking Guide to the Mount Wash- 
ington Range. 

By William H. Pickering. 
With large map. Square i6mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BHIerica. 

HISTORY OF BILLERICA, MASSACHUSETTS, WITH A 
GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 

With portraits, and many heliotypc engravings. 

By Bev. Henry A. Hasen. 

8to. Cloth. 510 pages- $3.00. 

Employers' Liability 

FOR PERSONAL INJURIES TO THEIR EMPLOYEES. 

By Charles G. Fall, 

Of tkt Suffolk Bar. 
8vo. Paper. 179 pages. 50 cents. 
*** Prepa r ed and written for, and under the direction of, the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

BUTTS. 

Tinman's Manual, and Builder's and 

Mechanic's Handbook. 

Designed for tinmen, japanners, coppersmiths, engineers, 
mechanics, builders, wheelwrights, smiths, masons, 
etc 

Sixth edition, xsmo. Cloth, xao pages. $1.30. 



The New Business -Man's Assistant, 
and Ready Reckoner. 

For the use of the merchant, mechanic, and farmer; 
consisting of legal forms and instructions indispen 
sable in Business transactions, and a great variety o\ 
useful tables. 

By I. B. Butts, 
x vol. xamo. 13a pages. 50 cents. 
*«* It would be difficult to find a more comprehensive manual fo« 
every-day use, than this valuable Assistant. 

Old Comer Bookstore, 
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Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth. 

Containing historical sketch and titles of estates, and 
genealogical register of Plymouth families. 

By William T. Davis, 

Former President of the Pilgrim Society. 
8vo. Cloth. 31a pages. With 3 maps. $4.00. 
" No such fascinating field for the antiquarian explorer is offered 
anywhere, and none where investigation has been so well rewarded. 
... It is fortunate that a gentleman so intelligent and so interested 
in the subject has found leisure for so important and valuable a book/' 
— Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

An estimate of his character and genius in prose and 
verse. 

By A. Bronson Alcott. 

With portraits and other illustrations. 1 vol. small 4to. $3.00. 
*** Owing to the small number of copies left, the publishers have 
thought proper to raise the price from $2.00 to $3.00. 

Hymns, Home, Harvard. 

Poems. By M. C. S. 

(Mrs. Jarbd Sparks.) 
Illustrated by reproductions of old paintings and me- 
dallions. 

i2mo. Cloth and gilt. 395 pages. $2.50. 

Poems. 

By Mrs. Annie Lanman Angier. 
i2mo. Cloth. 345 pages. $1.50. 

Song-Captives. 

POEMS. 

By John Albert Wilson. 

iamo. Cloth. 82 pages. $1.00. 

283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Poems and Essays. 

By Gideon Dickinson. 

With some account of Minstrels and Minstrelsy of the 
Middle Ages, and early Ballad-Poetry of different na- 
tions. 

ismo. Cloth. **5 pages. $1.50. 

VILLE. 
High Farming without Manure. 

Six Lectures on Agriculture. 

By George Ville. 

Published under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 

x6mo. 108 pages. 35 cents. 

*** A wonderfully cheap edition of a famous book. 

MORRIS. 

The Autobiography of Commodore 

Charles Morris. 

With heliotype portrait after Ary Scheffer. 

x vol. 8vo. ixt pages. $1.00. 

*** A valuable addition to the literature of American history an 
biography, from the pen of one who, in the words of Admiral Fan* 
gut, was " America's grandest seaman." 

The Poems of Alonzo Lewis. 

New, revised, and enlarged edition, x vol. Octavo. 500 pages. 

$a.oo. • 

*** A new publication of an old favorite. 



fogs, 



We love Lewis, for he is a poet in all his doings, lookings, s&v 
, and dreamings." — N. P. Willis. 



Old Corner Bookstore. 
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The Modern House-Carpenter's Com- 
panion and Builder's Guide. 

By W. A. Sylvester. 
35 full-page plates, z6mo. Cloth, $1.35. 
*** Being a handbook for workmen, and a manual of reference for 
contractors and builders; giving rules for finding the bevels for rafters 
for pitch, hip, and valley roofs; the construction of French and man- 
sard roofs ; several forms of trusses, stairs, splayed and circular work, 
etc. ; table of braces, sizes and weights of window-sash, and frames for 
the same; table of board, plank, and scantling measure, etc. Also, 
information for the convenience of builders and contractors in making 
estimates; making the most comprehensive work for the price yet 
published. 

Ribbon Books. 

Compiled by Mary 8. Fuller. 
Loving Words for Lonely Hours. 

Oblong leaflet, tied. 22 pages. Printed in two colors. 50 cents. 
Sixth thousand. 

Loving Words for Lonely Hours. Second series. 

22 pages. 50 cents. Second thousand. 

"Let not your Heart be Troubled." 

1 2 mo, leaflet, tied. 48 pages. 50 cents. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Five Little Flower-Songs. For the Dear Wee 

Large quarto, pamphlet. 
CONTENT8. 

i. the merry sunflower. 

11. the Mayflower's hiding-place, 

iii. the golden-rod and purple aster. 

iv. out in the old-fashioned garden. 

v. ragged robin. 

Beautifully embossed pages. 50 cents. 
283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Whittier Club; 

OR, HOW SEVEN GIRLS CELEBRATED THE POETS 

SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY, 

Decembsk 17, 188s. 

A Literary Exercise for Schools. 
By O. M.R Rowe. 
timo. Pamphlet. 15 cents. 
This pamphiet wili be furnished to classes for $12.50 per hundred. 

Bird Songs of New England. 

IMITATIONS IS VERSE. 
By Harriet E. Paine. 

8*0. leaflet, tied. Second edition. 50 cents. 

Guide-Books and Maps. 

Ctttlbs, Uphau, ft Co, keep always on hand a large assortment 
of Gu tic Books, American and *™"gi». and make a specialty of Maps 

of all kinds. 

Hubbard's Guide to Moosehead Lake and North- 
ern Maine. Being the third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of "Summer Vacations at Moose head Lake 
and Vicinity," describing routes for the canoe-man over 
the principal waters of Northern Maine, with hints to 
campers, and estimates of expense for tours. 
ILLUSTRATED 
With views of Maine scenery, and accompanied bv new 
and large Maps of the bead- waters of the Penorjscot, 
Kennebec, Aroostook, and St. John rivers. 
By LuciuB la. Hubbard. 
x6mo. Cloth. 206 pages. $1.50. 

Map of Massachusetts. With Railroads and Town- 
ships. Oothcorers. $1.00. 
Map of Country around Boston. 

Small size. Cloth carers $ .75 

Large sue, with all details, unmounted 1.50 

mounted on roller . . . 3.C0 
""» 3-y> 

Old Corner Bookstore, 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION, 

FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE. 



Adelaide Phillipps. A Record. 

(with portrait.) 

By Mrs. K. C. Waterston. 

x vol. x6mo. Cloth. 

The Cathedral Towns 

And intervening places of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; a description of its cities, cathedrals, lakes, 
mountains, ruins, and watering-places. 
By Thomas W. Silloway and Lee L. Powers. 

x vol. iamo. 350 pages. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. $2.00. 

The Priest and the Man; 

OR, ABELARD AND HELOISA. 

A Novel, with fine illustrations. 

x vol. iamo. Cloth. 

Instantaneous Marine Views. 

By David Mason Little. 

V*A beautiful album of yacht-pictures, sea-views, and scenes in 
Boston harbor and elsewhere, executed in most artistic style, — a 
souvenir and gift-book for yachtsmen, — bound in novel and attractive 

style * 1 vol. 4to. Cloth. Limited edition. 

Dreams. 

A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Parchment cover, matching "Owen Innsly's Poems." 



Mr. and Mrs. Morton. 

A Society Novel, by a New Writer. 

1 vol. iamo. Cloth. 
283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 

IMPORTED BY CUPPLES, UPHAM, & CO. 



Cuttles, Upham, & Co. gWe special attention to the importation 
of English, French, and German books, at the lowest possible rates, 
and the supplying of books by mail or express. 

Their facilities lor the importation of books, duty free t for public 
libraries are unsurpassed by any house in the country. 

Subscriptions are received for all journals, American and foreign, 
which are sent postpaid to any address. 

Clubs and libraries are invited to co r respond in reference to terms. 

Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

A Treatise on metalliferous minerals and mining. 
By D. C. Davies, F.G.8. 

With numerous wood-engravings. 

Second edition revised. Crown 8vo. $5.00. 

Every Man his own Mechanic. 

A complete guide to every description of constructive 
and decorative work that may be done by the amateur 
artisan. 

Illustrated with 750 engravings on wood. 
8vo. Cloth. 8x6 pages. $300. 

The Naval Architect's and Shipbuild- 
er's Pocket-Book of Formulae, Rules, 
and Tables, 

And Marine Engineer's and Surveyor's Handy Book of 
References. 

By Clement Mackrow. 

With numerous diagrams. Bound in leather. $5.00. 
Old Corner Bookstore, 
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Scientific Works. 

By W. J. Macquorn Rankin e, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S.S., 

Late Regius Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Glasgow. 

I. A Manual of Applied Mechanics. Numerous 

illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Tenth edition. $6.00. 

" Cannot fail to be adopted as a text-book. . . . The whole of the 
information is so admirably arranged that there is every facility for 
reference." — Mining Journal. 

II. A Manual of Civil Engineering. With nu- 

merous tables and illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Thirteenth edition. $5.00. 

III. A Manual of Machinery and Millwork. 

With nearly 300 woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Fourth edition. $5.00. 

" Professor Rankine's ' Manual of Machinery and Millwork' fully 
maintains the high reputation which he enjoys as a scientific author: 
higher praise it is difficult to award to any book. It cannot (ail to be 
a lantern to the feet of every engineer." — The Engineer. 

IV. A Manual of the Steam-Engine and other 

Prime Movers. With diagram, tables, and illus- 
trations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ninth edition. $5.00. 

Yacht Designing. 

A Treatise on the practical application of the scien- 
tific principles upon which is based the art of designing 
yachts. 

By Dixon Kemp. 

Illustrated with numerous drawings of celebrated yachts. 
Imperial folio. Cloth. $25.00. 

283 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A Treatise on Steam Boilers. 

Their Strength, Construction, and Economical Work- 
ing. 

By Robert Wilson, O.E. 

Fifth edition. i6mo. Cloth. 309 pages. $2.50. 

The Manual of Colors and Dye- 
Wares. 

Their properties, application, valuation, and sophistica- 
tions, for the use of dyers, printers, brokers, etc. 

12010. Cloth. $3.00. 

A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 

By Dixon Kemp. 

Full instruction is given as to the building and manage- 
ment of every boat described. Third edition, greatly 
enlarged. 

Royal 8vo, with 65 full-page diagrams. Cloth. $10.00. 

The Dogs of the British Isles. 

Being a series of articles on the points of their vari- 
ous breeds, and the treatment of the diseases to which 
they are subject. 

By J. H. Walsh ("Stonehenge"). 
Illustrated by full-page engravings. $6.00. 

The Actor's Art. 

A practical treatise on Stage Declamation, Public Speak- 
ing, and Deportment, for the use of artists, students, 
and amateurs; with illustrations. 

By Gustavo Garcia. 

1 yoI. 4to. Pamphlet. 201 pages. $2.25. 

Old Corner Bookstore. 
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Works by "Cavendish." 

Published by Thomas De la Rue & Co. 

The Laws and Principles of Whist. Eleventh 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 

Cloth. Extra gilt. $2.00. 

The Laws of Piquet. With a Treatise on the Game. 
Cloth. Extra gilt. $1.50. 

The Laws of Ecarte. (Adopted by the " Turf Club.") 
With a Treatise on the Game. 

Cloth. Gilt. $1.00. 
Round Games at Cards. 

Cloth. Gilt. 60 cents. 

Pocket Guides. Whist (3) : Guide, Laws, Leads; Be- 
zique, Polish Bezique, Ecarte, Euchre, Spoil-Five, 
Calabrasella, Cribbage, Sixty-Six, Go-Bang, Chess, 
Draughts and Polish Draughts, Backgammon and 
Russian Backgammon. 

35 cents each. 

Lawn Tennis and Badminton. With the author- 
ized Laws. 

Cloth. Gilt. 50 cents. 

The Laws of Croquet. (Adopted at the General 
Conference of Croquet Clubs.) 

8vo. Paper covers. 25 cents. 
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